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TIRED PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The tired professional and literary men will 
find nothing so soothing and refreshing as Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. ‘This is the testimony 
of thousands of these classes of men. 











OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENOWN FAMILY 
Quiet home. healthy location, fine fishing and 
boating Terms moderate. Onehalf mile 

from Postoflice and station. Address 8. E. B. PYLE, 
Drumore, Lancaster County, Penna. 





ROTESTS OF GERMAN FRIENDS AGAINST 
Slavery. 1688." Phototypes for sale. Price, 
30 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race Street. | 


be 


URNISHED ROOMS FOR MEN. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1536 CHERRY 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P, Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 
take charge of a house, with small family. 
Address D., Chadd’s Ford Junction, Pa. 


ANTED.— A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
a Friends’ family of six. Address MARY 


GROFF GARR , West New Brighton, 


Staten Island, N. Y. 

DAYS IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
10 for $65.00. Leave Philadelphia Second-day, 

Seventh month Ist, on 9.30 a.m. train from 
12th and Market street~. Pullman service. Takiag 
in the most desirable places of pleasure and inter- 
esting points in the Catskill Mountains in the best 
manner. Three days in the Berkshire Hills, at Leb- 
anon Springs, including a visit to the thaker village. 
Special attention given to those traveling alone. 
Payment made in full five days before starting. 

For further information address, 

EBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Nantucket House to Rent. 


I have a letter from Hulda H Bonwill, a Friend, 
known 10 many Philadelphians, who has a large, 
old-fashioned house on Nantucket Island, which she 
wishes to rent for the summer at what seems to me 
to be a very low, in fact almost a nominal, rent. 
The house, she says, is well situated, is furnished, 
and has a stable for two horses. 

Any one interested and desiring further particu- 
lars, should address Hulda H. Bonwill, 2133 Second 
Street, San Diego. California. 

C. F. JENKINS. 








BY-THE-SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves , 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Mrs. ALONZO Brown, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


Reduced rates during June and September. 


The Abor-ton. 


Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block 
from the ocean; near hot and cold sea water baths. 
For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, 
8 Sea View Avenue, ‘ cean Grove, N. J. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Preston’s Sunnyside, 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS, 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
appointments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
phia, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 





M, E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 





“1695 FLUSHING 1895” 


“ Sterling’ Souvenir spoons now ready,—5}< in- 
ches long. Design of Meeting-house in bowl, two 
dates on handle. $1.50 each, or registered by mail, 
$1.60. Apply by P. 0. Money Order, to 

MELISSA KR. BELL, 
Bayside, Queens County, New York, 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


ee 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is vever any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. 


The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
S. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT | 


ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, _ Telephone 224. 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. d., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
as of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 
, ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 

Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Open all the Year. 





Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parlor. 

JAMES HOOD. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


| CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 0th St. Phila. 





an 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895 Full Cvullege Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical. sngineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries For catalogue and par- 
ticalars, address 

CHARLES D&GARMO, Ph D., Presicext 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing r- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, . 


For Boarding and Day Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


r Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A we ee ee for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee . The preevnt build- 
ing is new and much | , and has ~ cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
aay located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


. 


. J 
Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLanp. 
A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 


Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 
The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
From New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.0" per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS Ph.D., Principal. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
ve grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, ao. and biologi 
laboratories; manual train ng. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS. Principal. 


dress 


. 509 SwEDE 
John Faber Miller, Geakibowen te 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 
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Tvory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


You have eeticed the disagreeable odor of clothes just from the 


wash. That’s the soap. Cheap 


soaps do not rinse out. Ivory Soap 


rinses readily, leaving the clothes sweet, clean and white. 


THE Procrsen & Gamove Co, Cin’ ti 


DRAFT OF AN OPEN GRATE 


is merely air and smoke passing from the room out of the chim- 


ney. 


ter time when 
used. 


Edwin A. Jackson 


This must be replaced—usually by cold air drawn through 
cracks around windows. 


Drafts in the room are avoided in win- 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES are 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


& Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 





MUDGE 


PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheanest, and Easiest Method of Canning 


Makes delicious canned goods 


Fruits and Vegetables . 
Preserves their original form and flavor. 


\ ereat saverof time, of labor, and of fruit which would otherwise be wasted 
The Mudge P.an is so easy and simple any child can successfully operate it 
Write for prices and testimonials. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO, 1101 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


A book of recipes, by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, on canuing, jelly making, 
pickling, and cooking given free with each Canner. 


Just now, as you have the time 


to give 


the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and al 


able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 
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H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &i3"S 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


COeeee CORR NOOR eR OeRE EE tes Seeeee 


fit all noses. 
specialty of filling Ocul 
work 
portion. 
eye-glam cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp and this advertisement cut out. 
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1 desir- 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
mfanere Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


° 


OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Wa'nut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one atyle of Eye Glasses 
We can supply all styles. e make a 

sts’ Prescriptions, and our 
is unexcelied for beaut 


of finish ane yee 
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Peligion Views of the Society of Friends. 
4 Paper for the World's Congress of Religions al Cht- 


cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 
ope) Price, single copies; 50 cents for 3 ; 
75 cents for 50; $1.09 for 100. Sent by mail al thes 


Pa. Friends’ Intelligencer Assoctation Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


NOW READY, __ 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Price, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 





SUPPL'ED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon 


1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA 


pases. size to fit ordinary letter envel- | 
cents 


' Friends’ Book Associa‘ion, 1500 Race St, Phita. | 


JUST PUBLISHED 


‘The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
asa medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 





| about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 


par-When our 


aivertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper “eg 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR: 
XXIV. 


The cross of Christ is a figurative speech, borrowed 
Jrom the outward tree, or wooden cross, on which Christ 
submitted to the will of God in permitting him to suffer 
death at the hands of evil men. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘* SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.”’ 


[ The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweetness and light. 
He who works for sweetness and light, works to make reason and the 
will of God prevail.—Matthew Arnold.} 


A robin sat on the swaying tip 
Of a tapering cypress tree. 
And sang above the rolling mist 

His matin melody. 


A daisy caught a wavering beam 
From the newly risen sun, 

And made a smile of the passing gleam, 
Just as I needed one. 


More robins sang with the mounting sun 
Glad notes of hearty praises ; 

And lifting mists revealed to me 
Fields full of smiling daisies. 


Thus ‘* sweetness and light’’ the day began, 
Just a song, 2 daisy pale ; 

So Lord, if true in the little things 
We can make thy love prevail. 


Sixth month, 1895. ALIcE HALL. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Concluding Paper read before the Conference Class of Race street 
First-day School, Philadelphia, on First-day, Fifth month 26, by 
Charles Paxson. 

Dear friends, it is with something more than regret that 
I present the concluding paper of our series on the ‘‘ Study 
of the Life of Jesus,’’ marking as it does, the end of the 
season’s work. Another year has passed, and once again 
the time has come for interrupting the session of our 
School. A year seems such a great thing in its possibilities 
when we look forward to it, but such a little thing when 
it has slipped from us like a dream. And if this be true 
of ayear. It is hardly less of alifetime. How import- 
ant then that we try to get down to the realness of living. 
If we can do this, we need not regret the flight of time. 

If he has done his best, no man need ever repine or 
be unduly sad. If he has done his best! In that is com- 
prised the whole essence of living after all. Has he done 
his best? Has he really lived? It is beautiful to think 
that this was precisely what Jesus did. He lived the best 
he knew. He believed in his inspirations concerning 
divine love and light and he lived them. We may not 
claim for ourselves perhaps the same degree of nearness 
to the Divine, but we have always the opportunity for 
coming nearer and nearer, and Jesus himself called upon 
his followers to be perfect. 

The papers we have had are of exceptional value, but 


the limited time at our disposal from week to week, has 
not perhaps made this as manifest to all of us as it de- 
serves to be, unless we have been able to re-read them. 

We cannot attempt now any formal review of them but 
if we can glance over the connected story as therein so 
faithfully studied and catch the inspiration of the life so 
beautifully portrayed, it would seem a fitting conclusion 
of this most fitting study. 

The great lesson of it all, the dominant thought of 
this wonderful story, the transcending energy of this most 
powerful and most beautiful life,—a life that has carried 
its lesson and its thought across nineteen centuries and 
made itself a living power in men’s minds to-day—are 
comprised in two words, character and service. 

Jesus was born in turbulent times. The whole Jewish 
nation was plunged in a ferment of factional disputes 
both potitical and religious. Distracted by the bitterness 
of bondage it was yet filled with faith in deliverance 
through the expected Messiah, and although torn by theo- 
logical dissensions and starved by religious formalism, it 
was still the people best fitted to receive the new dispen- 
sation. 

Jesus came as the antithesis of all formalism, all the- 
ology, all doctrinal teaching. He had no doctrine. 
‘* My doctrine is not mine but His that sent me,”’ he tells 
the Jews, and again ‘‘ I do nothing of myself ; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things.’’ The old 
dispensation of conformity to the letter of the law be- 
cause of fear was in him and in his teaching replaced by 
that new dispensation which confers religious freedom by 
means of love. And this freedom from all thraldom 
of self and the thraldom of sect and of dogma achieved 
by abiding in the spirit of God was the animating 
impulse of his every-day life. We marvel at the power of 
his public ministrations, the clearness of argument when 
assailed, the unhesitating, unswerving faith in the divine 
revealings in his heart and his influence over the multi- 
tude. But great and wonderful as those things were, how 
much more potent were the preachings of his example, 
those unspoken emanations of character throughout the 
uneventful years of his life on earth in every act of con- 
stant service. As one of our writers has said ‘‘ the king- 
dom which Jesus came to establish among men must 
grow slowly and silently, like the mustard, to which he 
compared it.’’ 

How true and how beautiful in all ages are the laws of 
the Divine Father! What we know of them to-day 
through the study of nature was true when Jesus lived and 
taught, and it is true of the deep things of the heart 
equally with those of which our senses take cognizance. 
Take the law of growth for an illustration ; note the 
element of time in all growth, the principle of preparation, 
the necessity laid upon everything, if it is to grow at all, 
that itself shall put forth its latent life, and expand, de- 
velop and become strong by use of the powers conferred 
upon and inherent in its.organization. Consider in this 
connection the infancy and youth of Jesus. How his 
saintly mother extended to him the first earthly care, and 
how the spirit of the Divine must have flowed into his life 
during those early years very largely through the medium 
of her love and influence. How a little later in life, as a 
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boy and a youth, his powers naturally unfolded and he 
grew steadily and quietly into that fuller stature of one in 
whom was dawning the first conception of his life work. 
How he met and resisted temptation and thus confirmed 
his strength of soul and perfected the power of God in 
his heart. Now if these things were necessary for him 
how equally necessary for us! Are we always willing to 
grow, do weat times desire to reach at a bound, a certain 
measure of attainment, and failing in this, refuse to put 
forth our lesser powers atall? Are we at times too proud 
to confess in our hearts, our need for growth ? 

Again, take the text ‘‘ Except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ How clearly this 
illustrates the ideas of evolution and growth. The 
bodily part of us, as we are organized upon earth, is the 
lesser part, because it drops away from the real man when 
he passes away from this life. The spirit is the man proper. 
I think we all feel this to be true. The word birth means 
coming into life. Our birth is not the beginning of our 
life, but the coming into a state of separate existence,— 
that of the individual. I think the spirit passes through 
corresponding stages of growth, and if it is to continue 
to grow and attain to its full development, must reach a 
condition wherein it exists without dependence upon 
parental or other human agency. At the time of the 
physical birth no man possesses a conscious spiritual life. 
The germ of the spirit is there, but generally it is not 
until after the body has made important growth, covering 
several years of time, that the spirit becomes even con- 
scious of itself, while for many more years it is very de- 
pendent upon the soul of the parent for its spiritual com- 
fort and health, if not for its actual sustenance. This 
would seem to be the Divine purpose in parental love. 
But sooner or later comes the time when the man, if he 
is to know the kingdom of God, must be born again, 
when his unsatisfied spirit must be born into such sepa- 
rate state as an individual soul as knows no intermediary 
between itself and its Maker,—when the spirit should 
come into the full, free life natural to it. That is to 
say, the germ of the spirit nourished by a daily depend- 
ence upon the Divine must eventually come to know such 
growth as will enable it to apprehend God through the 
medium of his direct revealings, and thus, having ex- 
perienced this, to assume the functions of a spirit that is 
conscious of a new life and a new strength, that of the stal- 
wart soul of man. 

It has been said in one of the papers: ‘‘According 
to the extent of our belief in the power of the good 
within us, is that power. According to our faith. We 
have need, then, of high faith to realize what Christianity 
means for mankind individually and to the race. It 
means, essentially, development in store for us, a grand, 
incredible development, even in this world. What can 
the infant know of the wonderful reach of a mature life? 
Even so is it with us as regards the development that 
still lies before us. Yet shall we grow into it by stages as 
natural and regular. We must absorb Christianity—faith 
in the good in humanity—before it can nourish us. We 
cannot grow by looking at it or merely tasting. We 
must take it into our very being and use it as we do the 
air of heaven.”’ 

The influence of character and the power of service 
—how these two ideas stand forth throughout the whole 
of the narrative of Jesus! How much there is taught of 
simple obedience, how little of doctrine. ‘‘ How know- 
eth this man letters, having never learned?’’ ‘‘If any 
man will do His will, he shall know.’’ Primitive Chris- 


tianity was always thus, and it was only after centuries of 
corruption by worldly ambition in the representatives of 
the Church, that it ever became possible to cloud men’s 
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minds in disputes over interpretations of detached texts 
of Scripture. The letter killeth. 

In drawing this paper to a conclusion my thought 
turns to the beautiful paper of a week ago. 

‘¢T am the resurrection and the life, 
he were dead yet shall he live.’’ Is there anything in- 
credible in this? Ithink not. We do not need to con- 
sider this statement with reference to our outward selves, 
although even with them what we call death is simply a 
change in the manifestation of the universal life that is 
all about us, and of which we area part. Death is only 
an apparent subsidence of life,—as a wave breaks and 
mingles its particles again with the ocean from which it 
was born, only to be still subject to the control of the 
invisible forces that gave it being. Life is on all sides. 
The resurrection is to-day—every day—whenever the 
heart of man shall turn anew to the Source of all power 
and light. 

The spirit in man may turn away from the Universal 
Spirit for a time, perhaps forever. We do not know. 
But I do not believe it ever does turn away forever. 
There ¢s no death. But, oh! let us long to grow into 
all the strength and fullness of life possible for us. Let 
us pray for this to-day, and, having prayed, trust the 
hereafter. ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.”’ 


though 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES AT NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 


On First-day morning (Fifth month 26), the meeting- 
house was filled to overflowing. Shortly after the meet- 
ing had gathered, Burling Hallock called attention to the 
value of silence. He felt that if its value were more 
generally recognized, silence would be more frequently 
observed. ‘‘ The Christian world,’’ he said, ‘‘ unitedly 
agree that watchfulness and prayer are essential to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. Silence is the true 
atmosphere of watchfulness, and to be still gives oppor- 
tunity for prayer. To preface daily duties as well as such 
occasions as these with silent waiting on the Lord, is to 
carry to such duties strength and power.’’ 

John J. Cornell, in a communication of considerable 
length, set forth his view of the religion of Jesus. He 
understood it to be simple, practical, and spiritual, and 
in these respects to differ largely from much that has 
been professed in His name. Jesus formulated no system 
of doctrines to which he expected or commanded his fol- 
lowers to give assent, insisted upon no especial order or 
form of worship ; but called the attention of the people to 
a practical religion of life. His appeal was to men’s 
judgment and affection. He presented God as a God of 
love, a God ever loving, and not a God to be dreaded. 
his object was to save man from commission of sin and 
restore him to the favor of God if he had committed sin. 
He noted the first characteristic of the preaching of 
Jesus to be that it was designed to effect the restoration 
of the Jewish people. The conditions of these people at 
that time were pictured, the origin of fear of God, and 
of the idea that God is a God of vengeance, he pointed 
out as a result of the consciousness of violation of the law 
of God made manifest in the human heart. He re- 
minded us that the Sermon on the Mount was addressed 
to a people making a high profession. He described the 
form of idolatry, the worship of ritualism which had 
grown up, and pointed out the propriety of this call to 
repentance and restoration. His own experience, he 
said, taught him that the conditions of man’s relationship 
to his God are the same now as then. He had found no 
necessity for the offering of a sacrifice to appease the 
wrath of an offended God. The only sacrifice required 
of him, (and he felt himself a man representative of other 
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men, ) had been the subordination of his human will to the 
will of the Divine Father ; and the work of salvation or 
preservation from sin he had found to be the government 
of the passions and propensities of human nature. 

To demonstrate that it had not taken God four 
thousand years to perfect a plan of salvation, he pointed 
out the same conditions of transgression and repentance 
and restoration in the oriental account of the fall of Adam. 
The flaming sword at the entrance of the Garden, he in- 
terpreted as the law of God in the human heart. ‘‘ Cease 
to do evil and learn to do well,’’ was the comprehensive 
doctrine of salvation enunciated by Jesus. No other 
rational plan had ever been or ever would be devised for 
the preservation and restoration of man. He dwelt upon 
the immediate revelation of God’s will to every human 
soul as the only reliable guide to righteous living. Only 


whenever brought into the presence of an assembly gath- 
ered for the purpose of Divine social worship, she was 
filled with a renewed sense of her responsibility as a 
mouthpiece of the Lord in directing those assembled to 
their responsibilities as human and immortal souls. Her 
theme was, ‘‘ The word of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting. Hear, obey, and thy soul shall live.’’ She 
spoke of the universal gift of grace. All gifts grow 
through exercise, and in this way is our faith in the 
power of God to make us wise unto salvation increased. 
This faith fits us for responsibility as individuals of a 
community. She felt that we were here not to the 
neglect of life’s duties, but to gather renewal of strength 
to meet the requirements of daily life. She was re- 
minded of John Woolman and others, whose custom it 
was to lay aside for a time the cares of business, and sit 


















the Divine All-Knowing knows what we are fitted for ; 
hence the importance of knowing directly the law for 
ourselves, and to-day, as much as at any time, does God 
teach his people directly. The medium through which 
he manifests his will and points to us the way is known 
by many names, among them grace, light, Spirit, and 
Son of God. Whatever name we call it, its actuality is 
incontrovertable. Those who live up to their highest 
conception of Divine law experience only commendation 
of their Heavenly Father, and for them there is no con- 
demnation because they do not live up to the law of 
others. Taking up the cross to follow Christ was inter- 
preted the control of lawless propensities which lead to 
disobedience. It was pointed out that all God’s gifts to 
man are in themselves good ; that it is only when the pas- 
sions and propensities of human nature, all designed to 
somehow enable mankind to fulfill the functions of life, 
are permitted to assume government, that men are led 
into transgression and consequent condemnation. He 
pointed out that a man whose moral conduct might in 
the eyes of the world be exemplary, could still know 
within his own soul that suffering which is the fruit of 
disobedience to Divine commands. He closed with an 
earnest appeal for liberty of conscience, for freedom and 
tolerance of religious thought and expression,—above all 
for faith and obedience to individual enlightenment. 

Mary Travilla arose with expression of thanksgiving 
to the Lord, whose mercy endureth forever. She felt the 
golden morning an occasion for especial thanksgiving. 
For the gift of life, for realization of the eternal rich and 
abundant gift of love, for the opportunity to live out in- 
telligently this life, which is the gift of God, we should 
give thanks. She expressed gratitude for the golden 
bonds of friendship. Our varied opinions and thoughts 
seemed only to strengthen the bond of brotherhood and 
sisterhood. No matter what might seem inharmonious in 
life to-day, we could feel confident that sometime life 
would remove all barriers and obstructions, and we should 
know rest and peace. Resting in the assurance that the 
dissatisfaction and restlessness that sometimes seem to 
hold us to earth will fade away, we shall yield ourselves 
to the enjoyment of ail the beauty round about us, and 
rejoice while all nature seems rejoicing. She would ask 
‘Ts your life one of practice: does it bring joy to your 
heart and the flash to your eye? Then be assured that it 
will bring your heart’s desire, if that heart’s desire be 
founded on eternal love.’’ She closed with expressions of 
gratefulness for memories of rich lives which have crossed 
the border, but which have left us a legacy of riches and 
increased desire to live out our lives in harmony with the 
Divine plan. 

Samuel S. Ash closed the meeting with prayer. 

First-day afternoon, after a brief period of silence, 
Rachel N. Mather addressed the meeting. She said that 


down to worship. 





She reminded us that God expects 
from us a spiritual worship, and that these and all other 
occasions should tend to increased spirituality. 

William Way spoke forcefully and briefly from the 
text, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.’’ He 
thought that when the people said Jesus spake as one 
having authority, it was indication of their recognition of 
the Divine indwelling spirit upon which Jesus relied. He 
believed the same spirit of the Lord was found knocking 
at human hearts to-day. Opportunity should be given 
each individual to listen to the admonitions of his own 
soul and to that end sermons should be brief, and con- 
gregations should be earnest. 

Rebecca Cowperthwait enlarged upon the text, 
‘* Many are called but few are chosen.’’ She knew all 
had been visited by the same spirit, but felt that some 
found the way too narrow and straight. She implored 
these to lay aside hindrances, to deny themselves selfish 
pleasures, and assured them that in obedience to the 
Divine command they should find rest. 

Jeremiah Hayhurst said that this assembling in one 
place, by one consent, for the purpose of worshiping God, 
was a public acknowledgment of allegiance to the Su- 
preme Being. But that this alone did not constitute 
worship. Worship, he said, requires a feeling, a sense of 
dependence, an acknowledgment of greater power. We 
believe in God, believe in his presence and omniscience, 
and worship in accordance with what our idea of him is. 
He believed that in darkest Africa, where the Christian 
religion has never been heard of, there is a sense of 
worship. He pointed out that every form of idolatry 
consists in the setting up of an image. He thought 
most of us were inclined to image God according to our 
conception of him and often found ourselves bowing be- 
fore that image, and he felt called to plead for more 
spirituality in our conception of the Divine Father. The 
great thing to know, he said, was that this great and 
mighty power is not away from us ; that we need not go to 
a brother or sister to ask about the Heavenly Father, but 
will know him. Then he thought none of us would sit 
down as quiet listeners or spectators, but all would be 
ministered unto, and more frequently, perhaps, would 
some of us, wont to come as listeners, find words to dwell 
upon from the full heart. Then, under this more spiritual 
conception of God, should we feel that he is everywhere, 
in shop, where clink of hammer is heard, as well as in 
our meetings. Then should we be reminded whenever 
tempted to wrong a brother, that God is there, and at 
surrender of life we should go in peace and joy to meet 
the fulfillment of the same assurance. 

William Williams felt impressed to exclaim within 
himself, What a concourse of people! What is to be the 
result of such a gathering, and what the indirect responsi- 
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And the answer 


bility in such 
had seemed to come that it was to go forth and show in 


large gatherings? 


conduct the influence that is here felt. He felt that God 
required from each one only what was suited to that one’s 
ability to perform, and earnestly besought each to go 
forth in obedience to the still, small voice whispering 
loving mandate to the listening soul. 

John J. Cornell felt called to address some individual 
conditions requiring assurance of sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

Samuel S. Ash spoke of the hard sayings of Jesus, show- 
ing why they were so regarded. He called attention to 
the fact that while the common people heard him gladly, 
it was the high professors, the worshipers of the temples, 
who found them hard sayings. He believed to-day that 
many found it easier to worship Christianity than to fol- 
low Christ. To worship Christianity in these days is 
only to follow the popular current. To go to hear popu- 
lar preaching and accept its teachings as gospel to us, to 
worship the profession of Christianity rather than to 
follow the life of Christ is easy, but to live the life of 
Christ is hard to-day as it was when Jesus taught. He 
bade us remember that idolatry is idolatry, and that it is 
idolatry to worship anything but the living God. To 
turn from idolatry to worship is to live out our Chris- 
tianity, to live through good and evil report the life he 
lived, relying upon the same Power and obeying the same 
Divine Will. 

Burling Hallock found among these hard sayings none 
harder than that requiring that man shall be born again ; 
but found a parallel in the experience of the horticultur- 
ist who, through the ingrafting of new life, perfects the 
fruit which by nature is full of imperfections. 

Prayer offered by Mary Travilla closed the meeting. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE’S WORK. 

Paper read by Anna M. Vaughan, at a public meeting of Friends’ 
Philanthropic Committee, at Richmond, Indiana. 

Wuat work does the Philanthropic Committee ac- 
complish ? 

It has been said we make reports that sound very 
creditable at our yearly meetings, because we have con- 
sidered important questions, and have discussed many 
wrongs that should be righted, but what has been actually 
done? It is well that this question should be asked. It 
shows an earnest heart that is not satisfied to rest with 
the talking that does not lead to action,—that is not sat- 
isfied with holding meetings, and making minutes, and 
keeping in order the machinery of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, and have small results in actual work done to 
show at the end of the year. 

In the first place, the study of humanitarianism is an 
education. From the study of the consequences of 
giving money to the beggar at our door, up to the study 
of the profoundest problems of statesmanship, it is one 
subject. It is a study of what is best in the end for ali 
classes of society, and not for the present only. 

The first thought directed to this science shows a 
broad division of human beings into two classes,—-those 
who are dependent, and those who are independent. 
How large the class of dependent human beings is may be 
judged when we think of the insane, the defective in body 
or mind, the children, ard perhaps one of the largest, 
and certainly the saddest part of the dependent ones, the 
criminal class. Every one belongs to one division or the 
other of humanity. If we are not to be classed with any 
of the latter, then we belong to the other class; we are 
either responsible or irresponsible. Some of the truest 
and noblest work done in the world has been done by 
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those who are hampered by circumstance, by bodily in- 
firmity, nay, by utter inability to use any power but the 
power of thought, and here the spirit has proven its ab- 
solute freedom to think in spite of its body, and to act 
for others. For example, the author of the flower mission 
and many instances of the wondrous power of a loving 
thought, a kindly word, or only the loving smile of a 
little child to uplift and bless others. Every one, then, 
in the present gathering belongs to the party that is re- 
sponsible, in some degree, for helping in the work of 
making the world better. It is for each one to ask, 
‘« What is my share in this work?’’ whether it is great or 
small. First, it is to get a knowledge of the situation, 
the work to be done, the needs of those nearest us, the 
wrongs that are about us. 

We need not be confused. ‘‘ One cannot do the 
world’s work, but one can do one’s work.’’ The condi- 
tion of the poor in our midst is not even considered by 
many in comfortable homes. We do not have to study 
the condition of the poor in London or New York to 
learn how unhappy human beings can be. Within a 
short walk from our own homes we may find misery and 
hopelessness which we may lighten. The questions of 
vital interest to humanity are daily pressing themselves 
upon us. Any one who reads the daily newspapers will 
see frequent mention of either petty or gross injustice, 
which any citizen is free to protest against, and not only 
free, but responsible, in some degree, for allowing it to 
pass unchallenged. When we feel the responsibility of 
taking these on our hearts and bearing them, the Father 
may show us many little errands to do for him. 

This is the age of organization, and many wrongs 
that an individual may not be able to deal with alone are 
easily handled by an organization composed of many in- 
dividuals, no stronger than the one who, standing alone, 
is powerless. There is so much literature on these sub- 
jects that I cannot forebear the suggestion that in small 
neighborhoods, where there are not enough to work as a 
committee, they would meet and read and discuss articles 
on these subjects and know what is being done. The 
annual reports of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections contain the best papers that are read at 
these conferences ; they contain the best thoughts of the 
best minds, and reports of all work done down to the 
present time. Where one has a knowledge of what is 
going on in the world, oftentimes his eyes will be opened 
to see a little wrong he may set right, one that he might 
never have thought of, but for these suggestive and in- 
tensely interesting reports on many lines of work. It is 
like going to a college of sociology to attend cne of 
these Conferences. One gets a clear glimpse of the whole 
field of philanthropic activity in the nation, andl earns 
that in the field of philanthropy, science has established 
certain laws which are as fixed within certain limits 
as the laws of chemistry or mathematics. Perhaps 
there is no greater need at the present time than the 
need of knowledge of the questions that are agitating 
the public mind, and until there is an intelligent convic- 
tion on the part of a large number of citizens, advance 
is not possible. Leaders are of little or no avail, if they 
have not a following of those who understand the objects 
to be attained and the need of concerted action. Until 
there is a public sentiment to demand change in any line, 
advance is not possible. The creating of public opinion, 
then, is the watchword of the hour, and we all have the 
power to help to make public opinion by showing, the in- 
herent principle of right and wrong in these practical 
problems before us. 

We need to study the reports of our own State insti- 
tutions,—the prisons, reform schools, and insane asylums, 
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—to study the causes that have filled them, to know how 
much money is expended for their support, and consider 
that we have not a public industrial school in the State, 
except that at Purdue, and yet the late legislature appro- 
priated $337,609 for maintenance, repairs, and necessary 
increase of accommodations for prisons and reform 
schools alone, and not a dollar, so far as I know, of public 
money to save the boys and girls before they get there. 
Just think, it we had on/y the odd thirty-seven thousand to 
build an iudustrial school,what it might save in dollars and 
cents to the State, after awhile, aside from the incalculable 
blessing it would be as a humanitarian measure. Whose 
business is it to know these things and to say they shall 
not continue? I answer, ‘‘ We, the people.’’ We all 
know well the power of public opinion that was brought 
to bear on the late Indiana legislature and the result in 
better laws. 

When one is well up in the knowledge of the condi- 
tion and management of his own State institutions, a 
comparison of these with those of other States and other 
countries opens a field of study and investigation which 
is boundless. Where are the best prisons, asylums, etc. ? 
Where are the worst ? 

We often hear the question debated, Is the world 
growing better or worse? It is answered conclusively 
for the better in England, by the statement of Samuel J. 
Barrows, in the Arena for February of the present year. 
He says: ‘‘ Reports of Commissioners of Prisons show 
that beginning with the year ending March 31, 1878, 
there were 20,833 prisoners in England. With slight 
variations, this prison population showed a remarkable 
and continual decrease, till in 1892 it was 12,663—a de- 
crease of one-third of the entire prison population in 
seventeen years. The report of the Prison Commission- 
ers is confirmed by those of police authorities. The se- 
curity for person and property in London is greater to- 
day, with a population of six millions, than it was in 1875 
with a population of four millions. Among the causes 
of this decrease in crime is the extension of industrial 
training. A large number of persons go to prison be- 
cause they have never learned how to earn an honest 
living outside, and have failed to acquire that mental and 
moral discipline which honest industry assists in develop- 
ing. It has been found necessary to establish trade 
schools and industries in reformatory prisons, but why 
should we wait to do in prison a work which ought to be 
done outside ?’’ 

Is there anything for Friends to do when we consider 
that capital punishment still obtains in our own State, 
and in all but three of the United States, while it has been 
stricken from the codes of several European countries ? 
The words of Frances E. Harper, a colored woman of 
Philadelphia, one of the most interesting lecturers I ever 
heard, who lectured here several years ago, have sounded 
in my ears ever since. She said she had been asked in 
regard to Temperance work, what can we do? Her answer 
was, ‘‘ There are four things which we can do; we can 
agitate, educate, legislate, and consecrate.’’ If we 
scatter the seeds of thought on these vital questions, and 
spread the knowledge of them among our neighbors, how 
shall we gather up the fruitage of this sowing and put it 
in our annual reports to the Yearly Meeting? If in 
obedience to the divine command, ‘‘ In the morning sow 
thy seed’’ we do it heartly, ‘‘ as unto the Lord,’’ and 
for him alone, we can well afford to leave the results to 
him, and wait for eternity to answer the question, 
‘* What shall the harvest be ?’’ 


** Some one hath need of thee— 
Some one, or who, or where, I do not know. 
Knowest thou not? Then seek, make no delay— 
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And thou shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim gray, 
For since God keeps thee in this world below, 
Some one hath need of thee, somewhere, to-day.” 


THE SORROWS OF THE WORLD. 
The Outlook. 


THERE has been more suffering in the world than there is 
to-day, but there has never before been so wide and keen 
a consciousness of suffering. The conditions of living 
are distinctly more wholesome, and, taking the world to- 
gether, more favorable to health and comfort than in any 
past time. The agencies to discover and relieve acute 
distress are incomparably more numerous and more in- 
telligently managed ; the altruistic feeling is more widely 
diffused and far more practical in its aims. In proportion 
to population, men are better off than they have been in 
any previous period. Pessimistic views on this question 
are partial views, and arise from an inadequate survey of 
the subject. But while men are, as a whole, more com- 
fortable, the consciousness of the miseries of the world is 
far more poignant than ever before in the history of the 
race. There is more vicarious suffering than before ; 
more men and women in easy circumstances are saddened 
by the misery they see about them ; they carry the an- 
guish of the race in their hearts, and are tormented and 
overshadowed by it. 

It is this deepened consciousness of misery, and not 
any increase in the amount of misery, which depresses 
some of the finest spirits of the time, and makes them 
feel as if the world were going backward instead of for- 
ward, and as if the evidence of God’s care for his crea- 
tures were somehow fading out of sight. This world- 
consciousness of the sins and sorrows of humanity, which 
Christ bore in such silent and appealing solitude, and 
which we are now beginning to share with him, is mainly 
due to two things. There is, in the first place, a knowl- 
edge of the facts. For the first time in the history of 
the world, all men constitute, for purposes of news, a 
single community. We know from day to day what is 
going on in every part of the globe, and the conditions 
of all kinds of people are constantly spread before us. 
The anguish locked in prisons and mines of Siberia 
eludes locks and bars, and wrings our hearts ; the cry of 
the outraged and tortured Armenians reaches us, and will 
not be disregarded ; the miseries of India and Africa are 
recited in books and reports; the wrongs of the Indian 
and the negro will not let us rest in ignorance or indo- 
lence; the wretchedness of great masses in the chief 
cities cries to us day and night. In antiquity the most 
philanthropic Greek or Roman could not have known a 
hundredth part of what we know about the conditions in 
which the race lives. The devout man of the Middle 
Ages might seek refuge in the monastery from the wretch- 
edness he saw about him, but he could not possibly have 
known the wretchedness of the world. Not until our 
century has that knowledge been possible ; not until our 
own quarter of a century has that knowledge, in its com- 
pleteness, become one of the great factors in our lives, 
and by its tremendous appeal to conscience made itself a 
force for regeneration. 

But knowledge of the facts would not of itself have 
produced this world-consciousness of suffering. If the 
philanthropic Greek or Roman had known the extent of 
this suffering, he would not have cared as we care, be- 
cause he could not have the race-feeling that we have. 
The pious Jew might have sorrowed over the sufferings of 
his own people, but he would have had little compassion 
for the sufferings of alien people. There has come with 
this knowledge a new sense of the solidarity of the race 
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and of the brotherhood of man. This feeling, so often 
misnamed sentimentalism by those who do not understand 
the times in which they live, is the most glorious fruit of 
a slowly ripening Christianity in the hearts of men. The 
remote suffering is becoming as real to us as the near suf- 
fering ; the man on the other side of the globe is as 
much our brother as the man in the next street ; the 
Armenian has as great a claim upon us as the victims of 
flood or fire in a neighboring State. The Christ-spirit, 
slowly defining itself in the souls and to the minds of 
men, brings with it the Christ-burden: for the first time 
in the history of our race we are bearing the sorrows of 
the world in our own hearts. We are beginning to un- 
derstand the meaning of Gethsemane and Calvary in our 
own experience. 

Not many months before his death, at the conclusion 
of avery noble sermon on the trials of Christians in 
modern times, Bishop Brooks spoke of this consciousness 
of the misery of the world as one of the heaviest burdens 
laid upon us. ‘*I know some of you,’’ he said, ‘‘ who 
are walled about against material misfortune by every kind 
of prosperity, and yet you are saddened and overwhelmed 
by the miseries of the great world from which men could 
once so easily shut themselves out.’’ We can no longer 
escape the world. Its cry pierces the most luxurious 
home and breaks the silence of the most carefully guarded 
solitude. It is the cry of our brothers, and we must 
listen to it. But how are we to bear it ?—it is so vast 
and so terrible. If Christ seemed to bend under the load 
at times, how are we to bear this terrible knowledge 
and not be crushed by it? The misery of the race, 
looked at with clear eyes, is so deep and so embedded in 
what seem to be permanent conditions, that one turns 
away from it with a sinking heart. 

Some of the finest spirits that are dealing with this 
appalling knowledge are fiercely asking God what it all 
means. They are sometimes asking themselves whether 
there be a God. When one lives long in the sewers, one 
begins to doubt whether there is any sunlight. The 
doubt which comes with this terrible knowledge in its 
first disclosure is perhaps more acceptable to God than 
the easy acceptance of the knowledge by so many who 
are sluggish or indifferent. Most fathers would find more 
satisfaction in such a sympathy with a suffering child as 
would prompt sharp searching of the parental dealing 
with him than in the easy-going indifference to the child’s 
condition which cloaks itself under unquestioning faith 
in the parental care. The doubt which springs out of the 
anguish of bewilderment and perplexity born of a deep 
sharing of the sorrows of men, is a doubt which does not 
dishonor God or the doubter ; it means the possession of 
the Christ-feeling for men and a searching for the Christ- 
nature in God. For such doubts there are many solvents, 
and among them is the blessed and prophetic fact that 
the world is not growing worse, but that men are growing 
into a consciousness of brotherhood which makes them 
more sensitive, more tender, and more helpful to each 
other. The world grows better, and men grow more 
exacting, two evidences that God is with us. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RACHEL N. MATHER’S VISITS TO NEW YORK. 
Our friend Rachel N. Mather, feeling called to visit in 
gospel love the New York Yearly Meeting, also some of the 
smaller ones, composing it, a minute to that effect was 
granted her. Although very weak physically, she was 
strong in the faith that she would be able to fulfill the 
service. On arriving at New York we were met by one 
of the members of that meeting, and taken to comfortable 
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quarters near the meeting-house. We attended nearly 
all of the sessions of the large yearly meeting, the exercises 
of which were both uplifting and interesting, the younger 
people taking an active part therein, side by side with the 
older. 

On Fourth-day, R. M. attended Brooklyn Mid-week 
meeting, John J. Cornell being also exercised in the 
ministry. The writer attended the commemoration at 
Flushing, held the same day, of the 2ooth anniversary ot 
the old meeting-house. I also visited John Bowne’s housea 
short distance from the Town Hall, where the exercises 
were held, account of which you have doubtless received. 
I found my chair was next that of a sweet faced elderly 
woman, plainly dressed, and as soon as silence gathered 
like a covering over us, she opened the meeting with 
prayer, appropriate and brief. On inquiry I was told her 
name was Ruth Murray, and that she belonged to the other 
branch of Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting closed its sessions on Fifth-day 
afternoon, and we started on Sixth-day at 8.40 for Albany 
by the steamer A/éany. The breezes were particularly 
refreshing and invigorating after the extreme heat of the 
last few days in New York City. I might expatiate on 
the beauty of the scenery, the many places of historic 
interest which we gazed upon, as we were comfortably 


| seated in the bow of the boat, which steamed rapidly 


along on the bosom of the Hudson. The kindness of 
Friends, and their hospitality, both in the cities of New 
York and Albany, and the adjacent places, will long be 
gratefully remembered. We were met at the wharf by 
Elizabeth Hull and her nephew, who drove us to their 
home, which is a farm house about four miles north of 
Albany, where thrift and plenty seemed to abound, and 
warm sympathetic hearts to enjoy life in helping others. 
True ministry is not always in the church but in the 
home, by the wayside, like the wild flower in the woods. 
Many a lesson is learned by coming in contact with minds 
differently constituted, under different environments. 
On Seventh-day afternoon the same kind friends drove 
us in to Albany, to the house of Mary S. Davis, where 
every effort was made for our entertainment. 

We attended the First-day morning meeting, at 
Plain street, Albany. Notwithstanding the heat, the 
attendance was quite large. R. Mather gave forth the 
concern that has been on her mind, that we should not 
expect ‘‘ attractions ’’ at our places of worship, but strive 
to get into the silence, and thus wait for the Divine re- 
vealings, each one feeling the responsibility of keeping 
up our meetings. 

The heat had been intense, and our friend R. M. was 
almost prostrated, but a refreshing thunder shower, early 
on Second-day morning, seemed to revive her, and at 1o 
o’clock we took the train to the station, twenty-seven 
miles from Albany, formerly called Quaker Street, now 
Delanson, where we were met by William Chadwick, who 
drove us first to his house, where, after being refreshed 
and rested we attended a meeting held at Duanesburg. 
R. M. being exercised in regard to the several conditions 
of those present, some of them seemed to realize that it 
was good for them to be there, and I believe that we who 
had gone so far, feeling our own weakness, were strength- 
ened by coming in contact with others. Iam reminded 
of the expression used, when our minutes were granted : 
‘«She who goes forth weeping, bearing precious seeds, 
will return with full sheaves.’’ 

CATHARINE A. KENNEDY. 


Tue ills of life are not here on their own account, 
but are as a divine challenge and godlike wrestling in 
the night with our too reluctant wills.—Martineau. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 25.—SIXTH MONTH 23, 1895. 
PERSECUTION FORETOLD. 


GOLDEN ‘l'ExT.—These things will they do, because they have not 
known the Father, nor me.—John 16: 3. 


Scripture Reading: John 16: 1-16. 
HISTORICAL. 

The several kinds of cruelty that were practiced in re- 
ligious persecution can be comprehended in these days 
only by an effort of the imagination. The most cruel 
forms need not be detailed. The milder form, excom- 
munication, or putting out of the synagogue, was much 
more severe than our turning out of meeting. There 

@vere three degrees of this penalty. ‘‘ The offender was 
first cited to appear in court, and if he refused to appear 
or to make amends, his sentence was pronounced. The 
term of this punishment was thirty days, and it was ex- 
tended to a second and to a third thirty days when neces- 
sary.’’ Then if the offender did not mend his ways he 
was subjected to the second excommunication. ‘‘ Severe 
penalties were now attached. The sentence was delivered 
by a court of ten, and was accompanied by a solemn 
malediction.’’ The third excommunication ‘‘ was an en- 
tire cutting off from the congregation ’’ (see ‘*‘ Excom- 
munication,’’ Smith’s Bible Dictionary) ; and, as ex- 
plained by Farrar, it might extend to all the places of 
worship except the Temple, there being here a particular 
gate at which the excommunicated might enter. This 
separation was something more, however, than a removal 
from religious fellowship. It carried with it a large part 
of the social, and even of the business relations. It meant 
that its victim was religiously, socially, and politically an 
outcast. 

In the selection given for to-day’s lesson Jesus first 
warns his disciples that every variety of persecution will 
be their lot ; but at the same time assures them that their 
persecutors will be those who have not known the Divine 
Spirit. He then tries to make them realize why he is 
going to leave them, and what glorious results will follow 
to them and to the world, when the Comforter, the Spirit 
of truth, is come. He implies that even in view of per- 
secutions, they should not allow their hearts to be filled 
with sorrow ; for his departure and their sufferings would 
hasten the advent of the Spirit of truth, which should 
guide them into all truth. 

TEACHNG. 

Why it is that those who are to make the world better 
should endure persecution is too difficult a question to 
answer with confidence. One thing we may feel sure of, 
that the persecution proceeds from the evil in men’s 
hearts, and not from the will or with the approval of God. 
‘‘ These things will they do, because they have not 
known the Father, nor me.’’ We do not need to per- 
sonify the spirit of evil to recognize its power in the 
world. It is found in all places and in all hearts in which 
the good things of God are perverted. It stands as a re- 
sisting force against all efforts to restore God’s works to 
their appointed use. All progress, therefore, must meet 
with this opposition. Persecutior is to be expected to- 
day as well as in the time of Jesus. Its character and 
means have changed, but it is the same evil spirit in a 
new body. It does not crucify, but it slyly destroys a 
good reputation ; it does not stone to death, but it speaks 
bitter and unjust words. Whatthen? Shall we despair 
as the disciples did? No; weshould rather look forward 
to the fulfillment of the promise of the better time. We 
should rather cultivate the meek and gentle spirit which 
enabled Jesus to ‘‘ overcome the world,’’ and to think no 
bitterness in the midst of persecution. It may be that by 
the spirit we exhibit, rather than by the words we speak 


or the deeds we do, we shall find the cause of truth has 
been advanced. It is the spirit that quickeneth. It is 
hard for one who is persecuted to accept this lesson ; but 
if all the people in the world who think they have been 
ill-treated would begin at once to love their enemies,— 
really think kindly thoughts toward their persecutors,— 
there would be no such thing as ill-will between families, 
differences in meetings, quarrels in neighborhoods, or 
wars between nations. 

Christianity has received its strongest impulse from 
the spirit of its martyrs, of whom Jesus himself was the 
first and the greatest. 


LESSON NOTES. 

It was matter of moment that the disciples should not 
become so disheartened at the loss of their Master and 
leader as to disperse and forsake their faith. Jesus being 
taken away, the regeneration of the world was to be left 
now to his followers and pupils. Therefore Jesus took 
great pains to explain to them the course of coming 
events, so that they should find in their very worst dis- 
couragements that literalness of truth which should bear 
witness to the entire truth of the Master’s words. When 
they found he was to be believed as to the persecutions, 
they would believe him as to the coming great gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which was, through them, to reach and con- 
vert many in that time to Christianity’s supreme faith, as 
well as many thousands after that time. Jesus spoke 
these things, that when the hour should come they might 
remember thathe told them. There was no need at first, 
because he was among them. But now he was going to 
Him that sent him, and the disciples were filled with sor- 
row at losing him, rather than with joy at the thought of 
that blessedness to which he should soon attain through 
his sufferings. 

The perfect transparency of the spirit of truth to the 
rays of the Divine Light is here shown ; ‘‘ He shall not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear 
[from God] these shall he speak.’’ So all Christian teach- 
ers, in so far as they dwell in this spirit, speak not of 
themselves, but only what is given them from above. 

‘* All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine.”’ 
Here is a sweeping statement, if he who makes it be not 
everything he claims to be. Could the most devout and 
obedient of us say such words as these? Possibly, in the 
world to come. 

‘« A little while and ye behold me no more ; and again 
a little while and ye shall see me.’’ Accepting the fact 
that Jesus bore faithful witness to the truth, we must ac- 
knowledge that even when we do not understand his 
words, he is never speaking at random, but that he has a 
meaning which some day the spirit will make clear for us, 
when we need it. Here he may have meant that ina 
little while death would remove him from their sight, and 
again a little while and they should see his resurrection 
body on earth. Or he may have meant that again a 
little while and they should with their soul-eyes behold 
his spirit and find it within themselves. Or, possibly, that 
they should see and recognize his spirit in other human 
beings after his death. Or that they should discover him 
in the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. Or he may have spoken 
with reference to his second coming, in the evangelistic 
acceptation of the words, rather than literally. At all 
events, when the understanding of this sentence becomes 
necessary to our work, the spirit will guide us into all the 
truth. 


WHATEVER touches and ennobles us in the lives and 
in the voices of the past is a divine birth from human 
doubt and pain. — Martineau. 
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Tue English Friends’ newspapers, received within a 


few days, contain reports of London Yearly Meeting, | 


which began on the 21st of Fifth month, with the Meet- 
ing of ‘‘ Ministry and Oversight.’’ The general sessions 
of the yearly meeting began the next day, the 22nd. 
Among the strangers in attendance with minutes were 
Jonathan E. Rhoads and William Evans, and Esther 
Fowler, all of these being from the Fourth and Arch 
Street’s Yearly Meeting of thiscity. Esther Fowler has a 
religious concern to visit the people in the north-eastern 
parts of Africa, and expects to go to Cairo, and then 
proceed as way may open. 

The two subjects of interest in the proceedings which 
we observe, are the statistical reports of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, which show a small gain in numbers the past year, 
and the discussing of the vexed question of American 
correspondence. As tothe latter, it was decided to send 
an epistle to the six so-called ‘* Wilburite’’ yearly meet- 
ings in this country, but not to Philadelphia, (4th and 
Arch), as it declined, at its sitting this year, to read that 
sent last year. This correspondence will be, of course, 
in addition to that heretofore carried on with the other 
‘* orthodox ’’ yearly meetings, frequently called ‘‘ Gur- 
neyite.’’ 

The statistics included the following : Particular meet- 
ings, 313; allowed meetings, 40; total 353, an increase 
of five. Number of members, 16,412, an increase of 43. 
Number of attenders, not members, 6,530, an increase 
of 206. The additions were, by birth 152, by convince- 
ment 213; the losses, by disownment 8, resignation 79, 
dissociation 52, death 252. 


THe Young Friends’ Review, in a paragraph in its 
issue Sixth month 1, says: ‘‘ Our dear friend and associ- 
ate editor, Serena A. Minard, left her home in St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Fifth month 23, to attend New York Yearly 
Meeting, and with the prospect of spending the summer 
in Europe, in company with Phoebe C. Wright, of New | 


York. Our kindest wishes go with her, and our earnest 
desire is that she may be enabled to fulfill her prospect 
of attending meetings in England for religious service.’’ 


WE note an interesting statement, in the proceedings 
of London Yearly Meeting, by one of the speakers, James 
Henry Barber. As reported in the Friend, he said he 
** recalled the keen theological controversies in the yearly 
meeting when he first attended it in 1836, the personal 
attacks, and the absence of love on the part of many of 
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the members, and contrasted it strongly with the condi- 
tion of things prevailing to-day.’’ 


THE arrangements for the meeting of the several ex- 
ecutive committees of the General Conferences in Canada, 
to which we referred last week, have been fully made, 
and are announced in this issue in detail. The meeting 
will be held at Lobo, Ontario, about a hundred miles 
west of Niagara Falls. The members of the committees 
should at once consider seriously the importance of at- 
tending. They will receive a warm welcome, we are sure,» 
from the Canadian Friends. 





MARRIAGES. 


DAVIS—HEACOCK.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Mill- 
ville, Pa., Fifth month 23, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, Lee Davis, of 
Greenwood, and Laura U., daughter of Amos K, and Rachel E. 
Heacock. 

GUBBINS—WALTON.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fifth month 30, 1895, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Charles Henry Gubbins, M.D., son of Henry and the late 
Sarah J. Gubbins, of Newburgh, New York, and Ella Lukens, daugh- 
ter of Barclay and the late Jane J. Walton, both of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


ALBERTSON.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Sixth month 5, 1895, Henry 
Albertson, aged 60 years. 

[He was son-in-law to the late William Hodgson, and a member of 
the small body known as Primitive Friends, whose meeting in this city 
is held on Olive street. ] 


CLARK.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Sixth month 6, 1895, after a 
prolonged illness, Clara Lukens, wife of Charles Heber Clark, and 
daughter of Lewis A. Lukens, in the 46th year of her age. 


CERNEA.—Sixth month 8, 1895, William T. Cernea, of New 
York ; a member of New York Monthly Meeting, formerly of Phila- 
delphia ; a native of Bucks county, Pa. 


COOPER.—At his parents’ residence, West Philadelphia, Sixth 
month 4, 1895, Edward Courtland, son of Edward P. and Sarah B. 
Cooper, aged nearly 44 years. 

HARRIS.—At her home near Alliance, Ohio, on the evening of 
Sixth month 1, 1895, Esther C., widow of Samuel Harris, and daugh- 
ter of Jacob and Margaret Thomas, in the 84th year of her age; 
formerly of Adams county, Pa. 

She possessed strong mental and moral qualities, and was a willing 
and helpful worker in the various reforms of her day, and, in connec- 
tion with her excellent husband, did much useful service in the anti- 
slavery cause, when to be “an Abolitionist ’’ was unpopular, and con- 
sidered by many a reproach. The memory of their unwavering firm- 
ness in the support of justice and the right (as they saw it), may serve 
to strengthen many other laborers in the discharge of unpopular, though 
necessary, duties. The subject of this sketch had been an invalid for 
a considerable time, and bore her afflictions with fortitude. She was 
one of the links that connects us with a generation that is rapidly 
passing away, and her memory will be long cherished by a host of 
appreciative relatives and friends. H 

LINTON.—At the residence of Sarah Poulton, in Buckingh 
township, Bucks Co., Pa., of paralysis, on Fifth month 9, 1895, Ann 
Linton, aged about 80 years; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Newtown Friends’ graveyard. 


MIDDLETON.—At Cornwells, Pa., Seventh-day morning, Sixth 
month 8, 1895, Nathan Middleton, in his 75th year; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

MOORE.—At the residence of Clarkson Fogg, Sixth month 4, 
1895, Elizabeth Kay Moore, sister-in-law of the late Emmeline L. 
Moore, and daughter of the late Allen and Ann Kay Moore ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PHILLIPS.—At his home, in Mayville, Michigan, Fourth month 
21, 1895, Oliver S. Phillips, in his 72d year. 

He was the second son of William and Lydia Phillips, formerly 
residing near Newmarket, Canada, and a member of the Society of 
Friends. 


SYNNESTVEDT.—Entered into rest, after a protracted illness of 
paralysis, in Cincinnati, O., Fifth month 5, 1895, George C., beloved 
husband of Maria E. Synnestvedt, in the 76th year of his age; a 
minister and elder of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLS.—At Norristown, Pa., Sixth month 7, 1895, Mary H., 
wife of Morgan R. Wills, in the 58th year of her age. 


WOLLASTON.—In New Garden, Pa., Fifth month 1, 1895, 
Mary Cranston Wollaston, wife of Pusey P. Wollaston, aged 56 years. 
The deceased had been a sufferer for several years. 


DEBORAH BROWN PASSMORE, 


The subject of this notice, deceased at Philadelphia, Sixth month 
2, 1895, was born in Chester county, Pa., First month 12, 1801, and 
hence was in the 95th year of her age at her decease. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth (Brown) Brown. She was a de- 
scendant from Richard Brown, of Puddington, Bedfordshire, England. 
Richard Brown died in 1662. He was a contemporary and friend of 


George Fox, William Dewsbury, and other founders of the Society of 
Friends. 

Deborah, in early life, married John W., son of Ellis and Ruth 
(Moore) Passmore. Her husband died in 1848, and for forty-seven 
years she remained his widow. She revered and cherished her hus- 
band's memory during these many years. Upon each recurring anni- 
versary she always seemed to feel as if it brought her loss fresh to her 
memory. This tender remembrance was truly touching. 

She was always a consistent member of and an earnest advocate of 
the doctrines of the Society of Friends. She was a member of East- 
land Particular, Little Britain Monthly, and Nottingham Quarterly 
Meetings. The last fifteen months she had resided with her youngest 
son, John A. M. Passmore, at 318 South 42d street, Philadelphia, 
where an appropriate meeting was held on Third-day evening, Sixth 
month 4. Her remains were interred on Fourth-day alongside those 
of her husband at East Nottingham (Buck meeting-house) Friends’ 
burying ground. 

Thus, one by one, the aged and venerable fathers and mothers in 


Israel are passing away. Are we young people preparing to take their 
places ? A 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


THE Commencement exercises of Swarthmore College 
were held on Third-day of this week, the 11th instant, 
beginning at 11 o’clock. There was a large attendance 
of interested friends of the institution. 

The graduating class numbered thirty-four, and two 
former graduates presented themselves for their second 
degrees. The following is the list of candidates for de- 
grees : 

Master of Arts: Caroline Rosalind Gaston, A. B., 
1890, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master of Science: Mary Underhill, B. S., 
Glen Head, N. Y. 

Bachelor of Arts : Mary Budd Hollingshead, Pember- 
ton, N. J.; Roland Grubb Kent, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Joseph Roberts Lippincott, Moorestown, N. J. ; Eliza- 
beth Booth Miller, Media, Pa. ; Samuel Copeland Pal- 
mer, Concordville, Pa. ; Lydia Middleton Parry, Haines- 
port, N. J. ; Frank Lee Price, Wilna, Md. ; Helen Bright 
Smith, Media, Pa. ; William Henry Wanzer, Hurstville, 
N. Y.; Alice Platt Willits, Syosset, N. Y. 

Bachelor of Letters ; Frances Whitney Cheairs, Dela- 
ware City, Del. ; Walter Clothier, Wynnewood, Pa. ; 
May Gifford, May’s Landing, N. J.; Anna R. H. Har- 
rison, Xenia, Ohio; Emma Schooley Hutchinson, New 
York, N. Y.; Bertha Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. ; 
Charles Sumner Moore, May’s Landing, N. J. ; M. Eliza- 
beth Pownall, Christiana, Pa. ; Jane Carolyn Shaw, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. ; Emma Adele Wasley, Shenandoah, Pa. ; 
Albert Thatcher Yarnali, Yeadon, Pa. ' 

Bachelor of Science : in Science, Elizabeth Margaret 
Baily, Norristown, Pa. ; Hildegard Brooks, Newburg, 
N. Y. ; Edgar Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. ; Arthur Hoyt 
Scott, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Helen Train Tannehill, of the 
Class of 1894, McConnelsville, O. Jn Engineering : 
Frank Colson Andrews, Woodstown, N. J.; William 
Shurtleff Barker, Lansdowne, Pa.; Harry Edgar Bean, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John Amand Lafore, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Egbert Powell Lincoln, Naples, N. Y. ; Alfred Ed- 
ward Pfahler, Philadelphia, Pa. ; George Edmund Strat- 


1894, 
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tan, Altoona, Pa. ; Howard White, Jr., Lansdown, Pa. 

The program of exercises was as follows : 

Oration, ‘‘ Science and Progress,’’ Arthur Hoyt Scott ; 
oration, ‘* Ruskin’s World Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth Booth 
Miller ; oration, ‘‘Homer,’’ Roland Grubb Kent ; oration, 
‘‘ The Ministry of Music,’’ Helen Bright Smith ; oration, 
‘* Robert E. Lee,’’ Howard White, Jr. ; oration, ‘‘ The 
Art of Michael Angelo,’’ Anna R. H. Harrison. 

Announcement of the awarding of the Joshua Lip- 
pincott and Lucretia Mott Fellowship, (the former to 
Howard White, Jr., and the latter to Helen Bright Smith). 
Closing address to the Graduates, Joseph Wharton, Presi- 


dent of the Board of Managers. Conferring of degrees. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT LOBO. 


TueE Friends belonging to Genesee Yearly Meeting having 
kindly tendered an invitation to the Executive Committee 
of the Union for Philanthropic Labor and the First-day 
School, Educational, and Religious Conferences, to meet 
at the time of the Half-Year Meeting to be held at Lobo, 
Ontario, in Eighth month next, the following program 
has been arranged : 


PROGRAM. 


EIGHTH MONTH 20 (Third-day). 

Day of arrival. 

EIGHTH MONTH 21 (Fourth-day). 

Morning : Executive Committee of Union for Philanthropic Labor. 

Afternoon : “s “ 9 - 
EIGHTH MONTH 22 (Fifth-day). 

Morning : Executive Committee of First-day School Conference. 

Afternoon : oe = “ ” 
EIGHTH MONTH 23 (Sixth-day). 

Morning : Lobo Monthly Meeting. 

Afternoon : Executive Committee of Educational Conference. 
EIGHTH MONTH 24 (Seventh-day). 

Morning : Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting. 

Afternoon ; Executive Committee of Religious Conference. 

Evening : Central Committee to arrange Conferences in 1896. 
EIGHTH MONTH 25 (First-day). 

Morning : Meeting for Worship. 

Afternoon: e “ 

Lobo, the place of meeting, is situated about one 
hundred miles west of Niagara Falls. Komoka, ten 
miles west of the city of London, is the station where 
members of the several committees will be met by Friends 
with conveyances. 

Komoka is a small station on the main line of the 
Southern Division of the Grand Trunk railroad, and on 
the direct line from Suspension Bridge (Niagara Falls) 
on the East, and Detroit on the west. <A// trains stop at 
Komoka, although some of them are not so scheduled on 
time-tables. 

Passengers from the East come via Niagara, Hamilton, 
and London. From the West, via Detroit, or via Chi- 
cago and Grand Trunk, and by Grand Trunk railroad, 
after crossing the lines. 

Ohio Friends can cross the lake from Cleveland to 
Port Stanley, and thence have good connections by rail- 
road via London. 

Friends at Lobo and Coldstream are making prepara- 
tions for entertaining all the members of the committees 
who may attend, and have appointed a committee of their 
young people to look after this. 

Those who have a prospect of attending the meetings 
of any of the committees will please forward their 
names promptly to Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario. 


My body must descend to the place ordained, but my 
soul will not descend. Being a thing immortal, it will 
ascend on high, where it will enter a heavenly abode. 
Death does not differ at all from life.—P/ato. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS meeting was held at Highland Creek, Washington 
county, Indiana, on the 25th of Fifth month. The 
meeting for ministers and elders at 2 p. m., on the 24th, 
was very small,—none present but members of our own 
quarter. It was said that of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing, not even with Saul’s armor. There was a great mul- 
titude soon to come down upon us, expecting to be fed, 
and what had we to offer? There was a feeling akin to 
that of the disciples formerly, requesting that they be 
sent to the villages roundabout to buy themselves bread ; 
but as we gathered into the quiet, feeling that our help 
was not of man, ‘‘ that the race was not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong,’’ the cloud was rifted, and for 
our encouragement it was stated that if we put our trust 
in His omnipotent arm, with child-like faith, help would 
be roundabout like the chariots roundabout the prophet 
of old. 

In the quarterly meeting representatives were present 
from four of its constituent branches, two of these branches 
being 300 miles distant. Daniel Griest, from Ellis, 
Kansas, a member of Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting, was 
acceptably with us. The meeting was well attended, and 
the spirit of prayer which hovered over was voiced by 
one Friend and followed by acceptable offerings in the 
ministry, and the All-Father was felt to be very near. An 
aged mother in our Israel expressed the sentiment of the 
meeting, ‘‘ that it was good to be there.’’ The general 
routine of business was conducted in much harmony and 
brotherly condescension. 

Reports from all of our meetings, except one, were 
received, and as the answers to the Queries were read, it 
was thought that some, for fear of overrating their con- 
dition, had underrated it ; that one extreme was as bad as 
the other ; that we ought to know whereof we speak, and 
use none but plain and honest speech. 

At the close of the meeting the committee on philan- 
thropic work held its quarterly session, but the chairmen 
of the different branches failed to report, except that on 
peace and arbitration. After this committee had gone 
over the ground of their work, the subject was opened for 
general remarks, which brought out a lively expression 
on military drill in the public schools, to which all were 
opposed, especially the supervision of military teachers ; 
even the name military in connection with any drill was 
objected to. An ex-professor and principal of the 
Methodist Seminary of New Albany stated that they had 
adopted military drill in their school for the sake of gain- 
ing that class of students whom they knew could be won 
thereby, but in the majority of cases those who were thus 
won turned out to be no credit to the school. 

At 8 p. m. on the same day, the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of First-day schools was held, in which favorable 
reports from all the schools belonging to the Quarter 
were read, showing a lively interest in the work. All 
the exercises of the evening were very interesting, ren- 
dered with that earnestness that commands respect and 
attention. 


First-day morning was cloudy, with indications ot 


rain, but as meeting-time drew near the people came pour- | 
ing in, filling house and yard and flowing over into an | 


adjacent grove, but as the weather was threatening, and 
many elderly people present, it was thought best not to 
hold the meeting out of doors, as had been our custom on 
like occasions. Much regret was felt that we could not 


accommodate the people better with seats. The house was | 


packed to its fullest capacity with an earnest, seeking 


audience, who seemed to be hungering for the bread of | 


life. It proved indeed to be a highly-favored meeting to 








those within hearing. The spirit of inspiration seemed 
to be reciprocal—those who, like the lad, were willing to 
give their little, with the Master’s blessing, for the mul- 
titude, were in turn blessed, as the inspiration flowed 
back—for the spirit, like as on the day of Pentecost, 
seemed to rest upon all. ‘‘ It was the Lord’s doing, and 
marvelous in our sight.’”’ 


Tuos. H. TRUEBLOOD. 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MBETING. 

The meeting convened at Richmond, Indiana, Sixth 
month 1, with a good representation. While there were 
not as many Friends as usual from some monthly meetings, 
there was an increased attendance from some of the 
smaller ones. The extreme heat and ill-health kept quite 
a number away. 


The meeting was held in joint session ; all the monthly 


| meetings in this Quarter are so held, with one exception. 


Some who had not feit quite in harmony with the change 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the manner in 
which the meeting had been conducted, and thought there 
was an increase of interest by reason of the change. 

Lunch was served at the meeting-house, in order that 
a public conference in the interest of philanthropy might 
be held in the afternoon at which time a paper on ‘‘ Why 
Friends oppose Military Training in the Public Schools,’’ 
was read by Albert C. Wood, and was followed by an 
interested discussion. A general view of philanthropy, 
calling attention to what Friends have done in the past, 
are doing now, and should do in the future, was presented 
by a paper on the subject, the discussion of which was 
opened by a second paper, read by Anna M. Vaughan. 

At the First-day School Association, held in the 
evening short papers were read as follows: ‘* The Religion 
of Jesus Christ: What is It?’’ by Alice E. Winder ; 
‘How can we teach devotion?’’ by Esther Matthews, 
‘What is the true Mission of the Teacher?’’ by Jessie 
W. Hutton. All of these papers were full of interest, 
presenting some very pertinent thoughts. Interspersed 
were exercises illustrating the value of the book of 
‘* Devotionial Poems, No. 2,’’ and we hope many represen- 
tatives from the different schools will be inspired thereby 
to see that they are more generally introduced. One of 
the schools now using this book to advantage expects to 
have the edition of ‘* Whittier’s Devotional Poems,’’ pre- 
pared and published by the General Conference, supplied 
to its members soon. 

It is hoped Friends will not overlook the very valuable 
service these books can be made to render in promoting 
a devotionial spirit in the school, when used for class or 
concert recitation or reading. 

Reports from the various schools in the quarter show 
interest to be well maintained. 

The Young Friends’ Association, on First-day even- 
ing, held at a private residence, was very satisfactory, 
and it seemed to be the general conclusion that the 
the quarterly meeting throughout was of more than usual 
profit and interest. * 


RELIGIOUS VISITS BY JOS. B. LIVEZEY. 


Joseph B. Livezey, who has a minute from Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, very acceptably attended 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Buckingham, on the 29th 
and 3oth of Fifth month, and next day visited some 
families in the vicinity and also the Friends’ school there, 
where he had a religious opportunity with the teachers 
and scholars, and was at a parlor meeting in the evening 
at the house of Harriet L. Worthington, in Centreville. 

On the rst of Sixth month he attended Quakertown 
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Monthly Meeting, N. J., and had an appointed meeting 
there in the evening. 

On First-day morning he rode in a carriage about 18 
miles to Plumstead Meeting, where a full house assembled 
to whom the gospel was preached. He then went to an 
appointed Meeting at Doylestown, at 3 p. m. 

On Second-, Third-, Fourth- and Fifth-days he attended 
the monthly meetings at Buckingham, Solebury, Wrights- 
town, and Newtown, as they came in course, and had 
family sittings at a number of places, at all of which 
his religious labors were much appreciated. After visiting 
some families on Fourth-day afternoon, and getting about 
an hour's rest at Newtown, he attended the regular meet- 
ing for worship in the evening at the George School, and 
then went to the meeting of Newtown Friends’ Association 
at the home of Thomas W. Stapler, near by. That was 
the evening of the severe thunder and rain storm, which 
somewhat interfered with both of these gatherings. 

On Sixth-day morning, the 7th, he attended an 
appointed meeting at Makefield, which although quite 
small, was a very satisfactory opportunity. The evening 
of Sixth-day, was occupied at a parlor meeting at the house 
of S. Cary Harvey, in Dolington, Seventh-day in visit- 
ing families, and an appointed meeting in the evening at 
Yardley. It was well attended. First-day morning he 
attended Middletown Meeting near Langhorne, and 
was at an appointed meeting at Fallsington in the 
afternoon. 

Although Joseph’s health is not robust he was favored 
with sufficient strength to accomplisit a great deal of 
religious labor in the time occupied, and his visit was 
much appreciated and the hope is that much good has 
been accomplished and that he will be rewarded with 
peace and satisfaction. z: 


Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Durning’s 
Creek, Sixth month 3, 1895. The First-day School 
Conference and meeting for ministers and elders, were 
held on Seventh-day. Public meetings for worship were 
held on Seventh-day evening, three on First-day, and 
one on Second-day. .On Second-day evening, a parlor 
meeting was held, All the meetings were well attended 
by those both in and out of membership. We were 
favored by having with us on this occasion, Ezra Fell and 
wife, of Wilmington, Delaware, and Mary Heald Way 
of Oxford, Pa. This ministry amongst us was most ac- 
ceptable, and we feel strengthened by their words of truth 
which point tothe light. George Lamborn and daughter, 
of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, and Walter Brown 
and Sister Sarah, of Lincoln, Va., were also with us. 

A. E. B 


James Briggs, a minister, with Thomas Davidson 
as companion, members of Fritchley Meeting of Friends 
in England, are in this country on a religious visit, and be- 
sides attending the meeting on Olive street, Philadelphia, 
have been at several of those of the other body of Friends, 
and on First-day last were at Fair Hilland Girard Avenue 
meetings of our body, and were cordially received. 

The Friends of the Fritchley Meeting are in sympathy 
with the ‘‘ Primative’’ body in this country. They are 
not, we believe, in membership, now, with London 
Yearly Meeting. 


__ THE life of evil is from the same origin as the good, 
illustrated by the heat and light coming from the sun, 
which gives life alike to beautiful and healthful vegetation 


and to the opposite. The forms which receive it decide 
the result. —Swedendorg. 








YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 


Tue number of schools under the care of Monthly or 
Preparative meetings is the same as at last report, thirty- 
three. With the exception of four, they have all been 
visited by members of sub-committees appointed for this 
purpose. 

From these visiting committees we have had presented 
at the regular meeting of this committee the condition of 
the various schools ; these reports show no reason for 
discouragement, but on the contrary, in most instances, 
a marked increase of interests is apparent. The standard 
of the teaching is being improved from year to year by 
the careful and just requirings of the local committees. 
We find also a manifest increase in the concern to teach 
lessons of temperance, by showing the baneful influences 
of alcohol and narcotics on the human system. Talks 
on this and other subjects have been given by the visitors, 
which we learn from members of the Local Committees 
have been very acceptable to them and to the schools 
proving, we believe, profitable occasions. 

After a careful consideration of the subject, the com- 
mittee thought best to give up the training-school; we 
hope a department of this kind may in the future, be 
added to the George School. This sub-committee has 
continued to look after such schools as desired their as- 
sistance in filling the places of absent or visiting teachers, 
and also in securing positions for teachers. Through this 
change, we have been enabled to extend aid to more 
schools in need of such assistance without increasing the 
amount drawn from the Treasury of the Yearly Meeting. 

Educational Conferences having proved instructive 
and interesting occasions, the committee have felt en- 
couraged to continue them, and through a sub-committee 
appointed for that purpose, three have been held, two in 
Philadelphia and one at Abington. 

The regular meetings of the Committee have been 
fairly well attended, and the desire has been felt to use 
our time and the means afforded us by the Yearly Meet- 
ing to the best advantage. They have been seasons of 
inspiration and of profit, and we wish to extend to the 
members of the Yearly Meeting two weighty concerns 
which have occupied us. The first led to the adoption 
of the following minute in Fifth month last: ‘‘ That our 
members feel deeply after the attendance of our mid-week 
meetings, especially where the children of the several 
schools are required to attend, that the presence of such 
as are members may add to the life thereof.”’ 

The other, that in localities where schools are estab- 
lished under the care of the meeting our members should 
avail themselves of these opportunities to give their 
children the good and guarded education thus presented. 
We believe in some instances aid has been extended to 
schools that would not have required it had a better 
patronage been thus given. We have, however, felt en- 
couraged to continue the work in this way, believing 
that in offering these facilities to others, as well as to our 
own members, their value is not lost, but in a measure ful- 
fills the design of our labors, which is to advance the 
cause of education and at the same time to elevate the 
standard of morality. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting for the amount of eighteen hundred fifty- 
two dollars and fifty cents ($1.852.50). 

Lewis V. SmeDLey, Clerk. 
Lucy S. Cooper, Assistant Clerk. 
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Educational Department. 





SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT.—The third 
annual commencement and closing exercises of Swarthmore Grammar 
School were held in Swarthmore Hall on Fifth-day evening, the 6th 
instant. There were five members in the graduating class: F. S. 
Cooley, of Plainfield, N. J. ; Abraham U. Whitson, Long Island; M. 
Katherine Lackey, Atlantic City; Madeline L. Bender, Ridley Park, 
Pa., and Frank Blanche Rose, Swarthmore. ‘‘ The Waiting Multi- 
tude,’’ a tribute to women, was presented by Edwin S. Cooley. ‘* The 
Patriotic Poet” (Milton), by Madeline L. Bender. ‘‘A National 
Duty ”’ (to Indians), Abraham U. Whitson. “The Five Great Land- 
ings in England,’ M. Katherine Lackey. ‘* Unwritten Music,’’ 
Frank B. Rose. The exercises were very interesting,and were lis- 
tened to by a large and appreciative audience. The diplomas were 
presented by the Principal, Arthur H. Tomlinson, with a brief and 
appropriate address. Afterward the closing-day exercises of the 
undergraduates were given. 

One of the graduates expects to pursue his studies at Cornell, and 
the two young women to enter Swarthmore College. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Class-Day exercises of the 
graduating class took place on Second-day at 2.30p.m. The p 
included music by the Glee Club; the president’s address, by Howard 
White, Jr.; poem, by Anna R. H. Harrison; history, by Mary B. 
Hollingshead ; prophecy, by Emma S. Hutchinson ; presentations, by 
Charles S. Moore; music by the Glee Club. 

In the evening of Second-day, President De Garmo and Dean Bond 
gave a reception to the graduating class and their friends. It proved 
to be a very pleasant occasion, The hours were from 6 to 9, instead of 
8 to 11, as heretofore, the change being made to enable people to 
return home on the earlier trains, and give those at the college the 
opportunity for needed rest in preparation for Commencement Day. 





FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—The 
closing exercises of this school, of which Eli M. Lamb is principal, 
took place on Sixth-day of last week, the 7th instant. 

An exhibition of the work of the pupils was shown for the friends 
of the school. On the first floor was a display of the work of the kin- 
dergarten, and drawing, writing, and composition of the intermediate 
department. Water-color paintings, charcoal sketches, mechanical 
and architectural drawing, and the apparatus of the chemical and 
physical laboratories were shown on the second floor. 

In the evening the commencement exercises were held. Prof. 
Marie A. Kemp, of Swarthmore College, addressed the graduates. 
Principal Lamb conferred diplomas on the following : 

English Course—Ella Sutton Corse, Mabel Louise Herman, Ella 
Adelaide Keyser, Katie A. Stran McCurley, Marguerite Leonora 
Wolfe, John Pearl Broomell, Arthur Marriott Shipley, Edward Hub- 
bert Tatum. 

Classical Course—Edith Gill Germain. . 

Fifty two students received certificates for having kept a grade of 
go or over during the year. A reception followed for the graduates 
and their friends. 

A number of the graduates will pursue college courses. Marguerite 
L. Wolfe will go to Cornell, E. G. Germain and K. A. S. McCurley 
to the Woman’s College, Baltimore, John P. Broomell to Swarthmore, 
and E. H. Tatum to Harvard University. 


. 


** SHARON SCHOOL” Forty YEARS AGO.—Friend Editor: 1 
greatly enjoyed the article by E. H. Coale in regard to “‘ Sharon,” — 
beloved by a host of matrons all over the broad land, as they were 
once sheltered beneath its hospitable roof. 

Yes, we all loved our teachers. I was a pupil there from ’52 to 
55, the year in which our much-loved ‘‘ Uncle John’’ died. We 
thought so much of him that when we had transgressed the rules, 
(which we sometimes did), our first thought was not of ourselves but 
**T hope Uncle John will not know of it, as it will worry him.’’ Dear 
“‘ sisters’ Mary and Jane were so patient and sweet, it is a pleasure to 
think of them. I have a picture of the old place, and a few years ago 
was within a mile of it, but did not go to see it, as I prefer to remem- 
ber it as it was, and not see the changes that have been made. 

“Aunt Rachel’’ was progressive in her ideas, and used to tell us 
that she thought it very probable that the time would come when boys 
and girls would attend the same school, and even recite in the same 
classes. Now we see her prophecy has been fulfilled, but at that time 
it would have been very much disapproved of. - When I was there 
vocal music was no longer under a ban, but we greatly enjoyed the 
singing of some of the pupils, as they promenaded,the long porch on 
summer evenings. We were favored with lectures by Ann Preston, a 
pioneer in the profession of medicine by women, who rather to our 
surprise was a very refined, lady-like woman. Public opinion was 
then still under the prejudice that a woman must not enter the profes- 
sions. Elizabeth Peabody lectured to us on history, in which she was 
an enthusiast, and had invented a way by which we painted events on 











charts. Frances D. Gage, of Ohio, a famous woman in her day, also 
addressed us. There we frequently saw Henry W. Ridgway, Thomas 
B. Longstreth and wife, Dr. George Truman, and other Friends of 
note and influence in their time. 
Those were three of the happiest years of my life, and I love 
“ Sharon’’ and its memories. Lypia A. F. WILSON. 
Wenona, Jil. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEw YorK.—The closing exercises of 
Friends’ Seminary took place Sixth-day afternoon, Sixth month 7. 
The program consisted of recitations, etc. ; the graduating oration, by 
Thomas Garrett, Jr., a variety of calisthenic exercises, including 
Swedish, Delsartean, and other systems ; and an exhibition of handi- 
work by the kindergarten, and by classes in clay modelling, color work, 
sloyd, botany, chemistry, physics, etc. 

The year just closed has been unusually successful. There will be 
no changes in the board of instruction, except in the department of 
French, which will be, next year, in the hands of Eugene A. Carman, 
and in the Primary School, where Marion B. Vidaud, from the Oswego 
Training School, will be added to the force of teachers. 

The Seminary has been enriched during the year by the presenta- 
tion, by pupils, alumni, and friends, of a number of fine pictures and 
other decorations, and by a remodeled and newly-fitted laboratory. 

One pupil goes to Swarthmore in the fall, and one to Harvard. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEWTOWN SQUARE.—No account of this 
school has been sent to the INTELLIGENCER since the holidays. During 
this time the work has gone on steadily and satisfactorily. S. Robinson 
Coale lectured to the school again on ‘‘ Jerusalem,” and was welcomed 
by the pupils. 

Myrtie E. Furman, of Swarthmore College, charmed a large 
audience with one of her pleasing entertainments. Her life is an 
object lesson to us all; if she, being blind can accomplish so nobly, 
making life sweeter for herself and all around her, what should not 
we, with our faculties, do? 

The work done in botany during the spring term, by the little folks 
has been a pleasing feature. The classes in stenography had the 
opportunity of learning type-writing toward the close of the term and 
enjoyed it very much. A little reunion was held in the spring, at which 
time William R. Calvert photographed the school and buildings. 

The very pleasant and successful year’s work closed on the 31st of 
Fifth month. Nettie S. Malin, of Coatesville, Pa., who has been 
Principal of the school for the past two years, will spend part of her 
vacation in studying drawing. * 





HORTICULTURE IN PuBLic SCHOOLS.—Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Pennsylvania, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, in a re- 
cent address, states that in France there are no less than 50,000 little 
gardens attached to their schools, and he thinks that the reason why 
there are not more of these beauty spots in connection with our public 
schools is from the lack of public sentiment in that direction, and the 
lack of knowledge on the subject, by teachers. He intends to have 
school gardens attached tothe Pennsylvania State and Normal Schools, 
where teachers can be properly instructed in sufficient gardening to 
look after them. Upon this M/eehans’ Monthly remarks: In many of 
the schools in Philadelphia, the teachers are now giving the children 
lessons in the line of botany and horticulture, by growing seeds in the 
school windows, and by object-lessons from the plants themselves. It 
does not require any very high degree of education to train the eye to 
look closely at what it observes, and very successful work in this line 
is done by teachers who never had any instruction in the normal 
schools, as to the elements of botany. Indeed, botany or horticulture, 
as taught by books alone, seldom makes any lasting impression on 
students,—they will learn more in a few weeks by actually observing 
how plants grow, or by studying and comparing plants and fruits that 
they may casually gather in a few hours, than by studying botany 
or gardening as diluted by the text-books, for a month. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—The summer meeting of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching will be held in the 
buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, from 
Seventh month Ist to 26th. Six subjects will receive attention this 
year: Greek Literature and History, Psychology, Music, Biology, 
Mathematics, and Civics and Politics. The course in Greek literature 
aims to treat the many interesting sides of the Greek civilization, its 
history, poety (particularly Homer and the Drama), religion, sculpture, 
etc. Of special interest to teachers will be the instruction in psychology, 
consisting of lectures to be delivered by Dr. Wm. Romaine Newbold and 
Dr. Lightner Witmer, both professors in the University. Course I. will 
embrace twenty lectures on the Psychology of the Normal Mind, and 
Course II. an equal number of lectures on the Physiological Psychology 
of Adult and Child. There will be a seminar on Hypnotic and 
Kindred Abnormal States of Mind, and laboratory courses on the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system and on experimental 
methods of child study. 
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In biology, lectures on systematic botany and zodlogy, by well-known 
authorities, are announced. In civics and economies, Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson, Dr. H. C. Adams, Dr. A. B. Hart, Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and others, will 
lecture. The last named will treat of ‘ Social Reform,” and will give 
«*Personal Reminiscences of Emerson, Holmes,” etc. (Programs and all 
needed information can be had by applying to Edward T. Devine, 
Director, 111 So. Fifteenth St., Philadelphia.) 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—William C. Ladd, Pro- 
fessor of French at Haverford College, has collected and published in 
the American Friend (Fifth month 30th) details of the schools and 
colleges of the United States and Canada which are conducted in the 
interest of ‘‘ Orthodox’ Friends. The list includes private schools, 
but not those for colored and Indian pupils nor those of a purely 
missionary character. 

Bryn Mawr College, Haverford College, the Westtown Boarding 
School, the William Penn Charter School, the Providence, R. I., 
School, Penn College (at Oskaloosa, Iowa), and Earlham College (at 
Richmond, Indiana) are, of course, the largest and best-known insti- 
tutions on the list. Omitting the fourth of these seven institutions, 
the remaining six have a total endowment of about $1,835,000. They 
employ 115 teachers and furnish instruction to 1,279 students. 

By far the largest part of the remaining secondary and preparatory 
schools are under the care of yearly, preparative, or monthly meetings. 
The whole list, comprising 68 separate institutions, have a present 
attendance of 4,808 pupils and engage the labors of 343 teachers. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT WARMINSTER.—A temperance con- 
ference, under the care of Abington Quarterly Meeting, (women’s 
branch), was held at Warminster, Bucks county, on First-day after- 
noon, Sixth month 2, in the meeting-house. Sara C. James, of Tre- 
vose, acted as clerk and read the minutes of the last conference, held at 
Plymouth. In an address by Charles Bond, he said “ that as the 
Profestants, in times past, looked with horror upon the selling of indul- 
gences in the Roman Catholic Church, under which crimes of great 
magnitude were committed, so the temperance people of to-day regard 
with dread for our National welfare, the license for the selling of alco- 
holic drinks which bring the most damaging results to all classes of 
people, through crimes, dissolute habits, and destroyed manhood.” 
He said ‘‘ the laws of a nation should be such as to make it difficult to 
do wrong and easy to do right.” 

The question of the good results of remonstrance work was dis- 
cussed gro and con, by Alvin Haines, of Abington ; George Kohl, of 
Jenkintown ; E. B. Conrow, of Norristown; H. Warner Hallowell 
and William J. Kirk, of Warminster, and others. Steps were taken 
to form an organization for the furtherance of temperance educational 
work at that place, to meet monthly. The conference was well at- 
tended from the district, and was the first one heli at Warminster. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of Trenton Friends’ Association was 
held Fifth month 27, at Friends’ meeting-house, the President, Daniel 
Willets, in the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. After calling the roll, the usual order of business was 
carried out. A paper was read by John R. Satterthwaite entitled, 
‘« Why has not the Society of Friends increased in proportion to the 
growth of other denominations?’’ The views expressed by the 
writer, called forth many different opinions, that were listened to with 
much interest by all present. This was followed by a paper from 
Esther Potts, entitled ‘‘Can a Person lead a True Moral Life with- 
out the Dictates of the Divine Counsellor or Christ Within?’’ She 
said a man’s life is moral or immoral, Godlike or sinful, in proportion 
to his willingness to hold himself receptive to the influences of the 
Divine part of his being. She cited Abraham Lineoln as having 
reached the highest nobility of morality through the guiding and sus- 
taining of this Inward Monitor. A question assigned to Laura H. 
Satterthwaite was answered in a well-written paper. ‘‘ Would it be 
an advantage to the Society to have a permanent location for the 
General Conference ? ”’ 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet Ninth 
month 30. M. W. F. Moon, Secretary. 


Mepia, PA.—The regular meeting of the Association was held in 
the Friends’ school building, Church avenue and Washington street, 
on Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 7. 

The p was as follows: Lizzie Baker read from an old num- 
ber of the INTELLIGENCER an article by the editor of one of the New 
York dailies, descriptive of a visit to Friends’ meeting in company 
with the poet Whittier. Frances K. Walter read a paper upon the 
‘* Free Quakers,”’ a branch of the Society formed by those who at the 
time of the American Revolution declined to abide fully by the 
Friends’ policy of non-resistance. The sect is no longer in existence, 
having disappeared soon after with the causes that led to its formation. 
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Phebe A. Carver answered the referred question, ‘‘ How does the 
present ministry among Friends compare with that of fifty years ago ?”’ 

Upon consideration of the subject, it was deemed inexpedient to 
hold adjourned meetings during the summer. The next meeting will 
occur the first Sixth-day evening in Tenth month. 


ASSOCIATION AT MILLVILLE.—A Young Friends’ Association was 
organized at Millville, Pa., Sixth month 9, 1895, with seventeen 
members. 

Fuller reports will follow of future meetings. K. 


THE LIBRARY. 

‘* THE OLD RED ScHoot House. A Temperance Story for Teachers, 
and Pupils.” By Elizabeth Lloyd. Friends’ Book Association, 
Philadelphia, 1895. This is an attractive little story, with the interest 
which attaches to school days. The half-boyish, half-manly character 
of the sixteen-year-old hero, Frank Sherwood, is life-like and striking. 
The story opens with a rebellion among the scholars, which results in 
turning out the teacher, Mr. Cruthers, for his incapacity and ungov- 
erned temper. He is succeeded by Miss Hammond, who, desiring 
some previous knowledge of the scholars’ individuality, goes on a 
skating party with them. She teaches one of the girls skating, and, 
upon the child’s showing what she has learned, Frank says, “ Well 
done! I think Miss Hammond must be a good teacher.’’ Miss Ham- 
mond replies rather mischievously: “ Perhaps you would like to take 
a few lessons, too.’’ But Frank answers rather dubiously: ‘* Well, 
yes, if you can teach me anything I don’t know.’’ At which every- 
body laughs so heartily that Frank hastily changes the subject. 

Miss Hammond begins school auspiciously with a full appreciation 
of the teacher’s authority and plenty of spirit to realize it. She is at 
the same time conscientious and gentle in its exercise. She gains the 
goodwill and obedience of the entire school before many weeks, and 
the impress of her faithfulness is left upon her scholars for all time. 
Especially does Frank Sherwood’s character develop under the new 
influence, and his struggles with a fiery temper, among other faults, are 
finally successful. The temperance thought runs through the story, 
though not conspicuously until towards the end. The book is neatly 
bound and printed, and the illustrations excellent, especially the head- 
ings of the chapters. 


Ralsinc SponGEs.—Large areas of water along the 
coast of Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico, are devoted to 
this novel and, it is said, profitable industry. Sponge 
farms became necessary because of the possible exhaustion 
of the natural fisheries; cultivated sponges are also 
superior and easily accessible. The only preparation 
necessary for a farm is the dropping of rocks and stones 
into the water for the sponges to fasten to, and to build 
a lagoon to prevent the seed from being carried out to 
sea. In the autumn various varieties of sponges, includ- 
the male and female cells, are secured and kept in 
‘* pounds,’’ which develop during the winter. In the 
spring they are liberated and soon fasten to the rocks. 
The sponge grows slowly and is generally pulled at the 
end of the third year, the smaller sizes being left for seed. 
Sponges are worth from $1.50 to $3 per pound.— 
Scientific American. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RosEs.—The great difference 
in taste, between English and American people, is in no 
way better illustrated than in the popularity of various 
florist’s flowers. In the rose, for instance, the long, oval 
shaped, is the popular form,—a roundish rose bud would 
scarcely have sale in America. On the other hand, the 
large globular, or even somewhat flattened kinds, are 
popular in England, and what is true of the rose is true 
of almost all other flowers that are in use by florists. 
In carnations, for instance, the heavy, coarse variety 
known as Souvenir de la Malmaison, is the popular 
variety in England.—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM. 
[ A FRIEND in Baltimore sends us the following extracts from the old 
poem by the above title. Some of the lines are, no doubt, familiar to 
our readers. Johannes Scheffer, the author, born at Breslau, in Ger- 
many, in 1624, died in 1677. He was at first a Lutheran, but ulti- 
mately became a Catholic. ] 


God’s spirit falls on me, as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I, but like a rose, my heart to him unclose. 


The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier be ?— 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty. 


Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn. 


Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright. 


Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lord his name with ye, 
I feel him but as Love, and Love his name with me. 


How far from here to heaven? Not very far, my friend ; 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He's not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the grave, 
If those for whom He died are still of sin the slave. 


Hold there! Where runnest thou? Know heaven is in thee, 
Seekest thou for God elsewhere, his face thou'lt never see. 


In all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, that too become thou must, 
God, if thou lovest God ; dust, if thou lovest dust. 


Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a child on earth. 


Immeasurable is the Highest; who but knows it? 
And yet the human heart can perfectly enclose it. 


THE murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dripping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from the wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule ; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school ; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means ‘‘ I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own Word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As miaistry-; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well ? 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


JUNE. 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath -bbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing. 

—J. R. Lowell. 
CaRE OF SHRUBBERY.—It is well, sometimes, to repeat 

advice, as it is not always properly understood when first 
| offered,—and this is especially true of matters connected 
| with the management of shrubbery. The practice of 
shearing bushes in the winter time has been repeatedly 
shown in Mechans’ Monthly to be as destructive to the 
object aimed at as it is objectionable to good taste. The 
proper time to prune shrubbery is after the flowering is 
over, then all weak and puny branches should be cut out 
to the ground. In cases where the bushes are low, with 
such plants as spirzea, for instance, nearly all those which 
flower in the spring should be removed, and a new set of 
strong shoots suffered to come out near the ground. The 
result is a well formed natural specimen, which will bloom 
profusely the following year, and yet be kept within the 
limited bounds desired ; or if the plant is not required 
to be kept down to small dimensions, but a large, vigor- 
ous bush is desired, still the summer pruning should be 
the rule, for if the whole branch be not cut out to the 
ground, the vigorous upper shoots should be checked by 
having the very strongest ones pinched back. No amount 
of theoretical advice, however, will enable one to do just 
the right thing. Grand success must come from experi- 
ence and observation. If we keep in mind that very 

strong shoots rob and weaken those not so strong as them- 
| selves, and that this vigorous growth is to be checked as 
| it is going on, we get the chief element in success. All 
| the rest must come from experience, and the rule can be 
| applied to each particular class, according to the object 
|} aimed at.—Meehans’ Monthly. 





Two Famous ENGLishH WomMEN.—A current news item 
says: ‘‘ Two illustrious Englishwomen who celebrate this 
year the 75th anniversary of their birth, are Florence 
Nightingale and Jean Ingelow. The heroine of the 
Crimea is at all, gray-haired woman, witha fine, open face 
that hasanun-like serenity. She is inclined to be stout, 
while Miss Ingelow is smaller and less robust of physique. 
Each of these ladies live in London—Miss Ingelow in 
| Kensington, Miss Nightingale in the West End of the 
city—where each is the object of much attention, though 
from the nature of her career Miss Nightingale has heen 
the recipient of more public honors. Perhaps the most 
remarkable event of her life, te regard it froma worldly 
| point of view, was her refusal of the testimonial of fifty 
thousand pounds offered her after the Crimean war.’’ 








THE vast burden of every human life is routine, and 
|one’s own routine is seldom ‘‘ interesting.’’ The real 
| problem of every education is how best to prepare a man 
| to carry his lifelong burden joyfully. Surely, it is not 

by deceiving him into the hope that it will be entertain- 
| ing, nor by teaching him to avoid it as far as he can! 
| Is it not rather by trying in so far as in us lies, to make 
| him see the interest which the uninteresting may have for 
| him ?—Adlantic. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL COLLEGE. 
Review of Reviews. 


THE numerous colleges which have been planted in the 
Mississippi valley States have constituted a theme for much 
disparagement from sources none too well informed. If 
one will but keep in mind a reasonable distinction between 
the proper work of the American college on the one hand, 
and the post-graduate and professional work of a great 
university on the other, he may easily find much ground 
for defending and for praising the college system of the 
States west of the Alleghany Mountains. A central State 
university, with its series of special schools for advanced 
study and research, and with its group of professional and 
technical colleges, is worthy of all commendation. But 
for the best results in strictly collegiate, that is to say, 
undergraduate work, it may well be claimed that ten well 
organized colleges with five hundred students apiece, 
properly distributed through a State, will be productive 
of better results than would one great central college, in 
which several thousand undergraduates would find them- 
selves massed, subject to the instruction of transient tutors 
and prefunctory assistant professors. It is a curious new 
heresy in educational methods,—this American opinion 
which holds that there can be no sort of disadvantage in 
the huddling together of undergraduates by the thousands. 
It grows out of a confusion of ideas, and out of that 
transitional and bewildered condition in which half a 
dozen important Eastern institutions have found them- 
selves by reason of their attempts to be universities and 
colleges at the same time, without recognizing any dis- 
tinction between a ‘‘college boy’’ and a ‘ university 
man.’’ Perhaps it is time that the tables were turned, 
and that the task of criticism were directed to the anom- 
alous group of great educational caravansaries. ‘The 
local or small endowed college, which occupies so charac- 
teristic a place in the American educational system, is 
precisely the type of institution of which we have best 
reason to be proud. 


WoMEN as ASTRONOMERS.—Maria Fleming, who is 
in charge of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard, 
has a good record as an astronomer. In 18go she was able 
to announce from a spectrum that a certain star in the con- 
stellation Cygnus was variable, and during the next year 
and a half she discovered eleven new variables, besides 
suspecting forty others. She also has the honor of having 
first discovered planetary nebula by the aid of photo- 
graphy, and in 1893 she discovered Nova Norma. ‘In 
The Observatory,’’ says the Boston Glode, ‘‘ the regular 
publication of the Greenwich (England) Observatory, 
Mrs. Fleming has received very cordial recognition for 
her zeal, skill, and hard work, and has been called, more- 
over, a brilliant discoverer.’’ 


Views oF WILLIAM Penn.—A correspondent, ‘‘ J. 
G. H.,’’ sends to the New York Sua a suggestion that 
William Penn’s views on the discussion of recondite doc- 
trinal questions may be of service. Says William Penn : 
‘« They [Friends] judge that a curious inquiry into those 
high and Divine revelations, or into speculative subjects, 
though never so great truths in themselves, tend little to 
godliness and less to peace, which should be the chief aim 
of true Christians. The sad consequence in all 
times of superfining upon Scripture texts do sufficiently 
caution and forbid them. Men are too apt to let their 
heads outrun their hearts and their notion exceed their obe- 
dience, and their passion support their conceits ; instead 
of a daily cross, a constant watch, and a holy practice.’ 





THE OPPOSITION TO MILITARY DRILL. 


Young Friend’s Review. 


THE subject of military drill seems to claim a considera- 
ble amount of our attention, and demands frequent space 
in our two religious papers,—the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL and the Review. And yet we believe the Soci- 
ety is not any too alive to its duty in this respect. When a 
course of action that is sodirectly opposed to one of our 
cherished principles is advocated so strenuously by men 
in high places of authority in our governments, it needs 
clear, fervent, and repeated entreaties on our part. We 
could not be more asleep if we listlessly sat by and _per- 
mitted our herds to break through and destroy our grow- 
ing crops—the hope of the coming harvest. Nor is ad- 
vocacy in our Society papers enough. We may make 
beautiful essays against the introduction of military drill 
in our public schools, but if we do not stimulate to action 
and counter-action, it will avail little for the present. 
To borrow a simile from ancient history,—Demosthenes 
is considered a greater orator than A®schines because he 
stirred men to action. After hearing Aschines they 
said: ‘‘ What a beautiful oration! ’’ But upon hearing 
Demosthenes they said: ‘‘ Let us march against Phillip.”’ 
This heart-moving, thought-stirring, action-inspirring, 
work-working word is what we want. Let us sit down 
and study the situation, and see where our exertions will 
have the greatest influence in warding off this evil and 
sin from our beloved country, and there work. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH 
MONTH, 1895. 
MEAN baromter, 
Highest barometer during the month, Ist, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 11th, 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, 31st, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2d and 13th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 23d, 
Least daily range of temperature, Ist, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 50.8 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.03 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.66 inch on 
20th and 21st. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 8. 
Number of clear days 8, fair days 17, cloudy days 6. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storm on the 27th. 
Frost, on the 17th, light at this station, but a killing frost, ice, in 
suburban districts. ; 
Solar halos on the 2d, 11th, 17th, 24th. 
Note.—The unusually high temperature for Fifth month of 94° 
on the 30th and 96° on the 31st, was reached. 


Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


30.081 
39-357 
29.641 
62.9 
96. 

40. 

73- 
52.9 
31. 

9. 
71.5 


COMFORT one another 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And of looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 
— Selected. 


‘* From the wish to the will, from the part to the whole ; 
To the deed from the need, to the day from the night ; 
From the brute in the body to God in the soul, 

Man grows.” 


WHEN by nobler culture, by purer experience, by 
breathing the air of a higher duty, vitality at length 
creeps into the soul, the instincts of immortality will 
wake within us.—/ames Martineau. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Our friend Thomas H. Trueblood, writing from Hitchcock, Indiana, 
says: ‘ Farmers are having a discouraging time on account of a kind of 
cut-worm that takes everything before it, particularly in clover and 
clover-sod. They take oats, corn, meadows, and pastures, garden 
stuff of all kinds, even to onions. Some have planted their corn the 
third time, and many have planted oatland to corn, but to what profit 
is yet to be seen.’’ 

—Count Eugen Zichy, member of the Hungarian Parliament, has 
undertaken, at his own expense, an exploration of the Caucasus. He 
is accompanied by several scientists. He will look especially for 
tribes related to the Magyars in that region. The expedition will cost 
about $45,000. 


—In experimenting to find the effect of sunlight on disease germs 
it has been discovered that such spores are killed by the blue and 
violet rays of sunlight in a few hours. 


—It is said that the largest chestnut tree known in the world is at 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, but one of the oldest and most remarkable trees 
in Great Britain is a chestnut at Torworth, the residence of the Ear! of 
Ducie, near Bristol. 


—The map on the north wall of the Broad Sfreet Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in Philadelphia, is 15 feet wide and 120 feet 
long, and is said to be the largest map in the world. 


—Boston has just had a unique exhibition in the shape of a display 
of lilacs, which was probably the largest ever seen in this country. 
The collection contained from 125 to 150 varieties of the Syringa vul- 
garis, which had been obtained from all parts of the world. The dis- 
play included every known species of this fragrant flower in cultivation. 


—A recent address before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
recommended as varieties of trees suitable for planting in cities the 
Salisburia, magnolia, acuminati, oriental buttonwood, horse chestnut, 
and female ailanthus. The speaker added that “ next to Washington, 
D. C., the best system prevails in Boston. The forester is held re- 
sponsible for every tree in that city. Water and air for the roots of 
the city trees are subjects for more thorough consideration than that of 
impure atmosphere. But it is believed that one-sixth of the mortality 
in city trees is chargeable to impure air.”’ 


—The Act of Fourth month 3, 1895, in Pennsylvania, called ‘‘ the 
Oath and Affirmation Act,” permits persons to ‘‘ qualify” as witnesses 
** according to their conscientious persuasions, respectively, either by 
taking the solemn affirmation or any oath in the usual or common 
form, by leying the hand upon an open copy of the Holy Bible.’’ 
This does away with the kissing of the Bible, so often denounced as 
disagreeable and dangerous to health. 


—The People’s Kitchen in Vienna is described in the Nineteenth 
Century. It employs three matrons, two cooks, and nine other per- 
sons. They are all hard at work by 5.30 in the morning, for by six 
o’clock they must have breakfast ready for the men who call on their 
way to the factories. Breakfast is a very simple meal, soup, tea, and 
bread being the only things provided. A portion of soup or tea costs 
three kreuzers, a white roll two kreuzers, and a slice of brown bread, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, | 
Cincinnati. 


ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 


is less. 


” New York. 


~~ For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 


— address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


c Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 


ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 
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one. For eight kreuzers, therefore, a good breakfast can be had, and, 
as most of the workmen are content with soup and brown bread, they 
pay only four kreutzers (about a cent and a half) for their meal. 


—In Holland it is customary when there is infectious disease in a 
house to notify the fact to intending visitors and the public generally 
by tying a white rag around the bell handle. 


—A driver of sapere makes a suggestion to promote the safety 
of vehicles from trolley car accidents. When the streets were badly 
paved and the car tracks had to be used by vehicles, it was necessary 
for carriages and wagons to move in the same direction as the cars. 
Now that good pavements have been provided the sideways prove good 
enough roads, and the driver’s suggestion is that vehicles shall use the 
sideways in opposite direction to the movement of the cars. There 
would then be little danger of accidents to vehicles from the trolley cars. 


—An effort is being made by the Board of Health at Honolulu to 
discover a cure for leprosy. A hospital has been established, and a 
number of patients are being treated experimentally. Careful records 
will be kept, and it is hoped that a treatment which will allay the dis- 
ease may be found, even if it does not eliminate it entirely from the 
system. It has always seemed cruel and inhuman to ship the unfortu- 
nate leper off to die in some isolated spot, and anything done to make 


his condition appear less hopeless is certainly deserving of commenda- 
tion and support. 


—The report on temperance of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church contained a declaration that the “ unfermented fruit of 
the vine fulfills every condition in observing the sacrament.” 


—A telegram from New York to Australia has to go nearly 20,000 
miles, 15,000 of which are bysubmarine cable, and it is handled by 15 
operators. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ON the 7th inst., it was announced, Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, 
the former Attorney-General, would be appointed Secretary of State 
to succeed the late Walter Q. Gresham. Judson H. Harmon, of 
Ohio, has been appointed United States Attorney-General. 


IT is announced that Postmaster-General Wilson and the Postmas- 
ters throughout the country will codperate with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Morton and the Weather Bureau in giving the public the fullest 
possible advantages to be derived from the daily weather forecasts. 


THE Conference for Promoting International Arbitration held its 
opening session at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on the 5th inst. John B. 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, was elected chairman. 


THE Baltic-North Sea Canal, which has been built at great ex- 
pense and will shortly be formally opened with imposing ceremony, is 
now completed. The Emperor of Germany passed through the canal 
on the 5th inst. upon the royal yacht Hohensollern. 

THE District of Columbia authorities have entered upon a vigorous 
prosecution of the street railway companies for failing to comply with 
the police regulations requiring them to supply fenders and wheel 
guards for their cars. In Philadelphia, 106 deaths have occurred 
from accidents caused by the electric cars. 


( Current Events—continued. ) 


On the 11th instant Secretary Lamont ap- 
proved the general plans for a suspension bridge 
over the Hudson river at New York, submitted 
by the New York and New Jersey Bridge 
Company of New York and in which the 
New York and New Jersey Bridge Company 
of New Jersey joined. The plans approved 
are understood to have been drawn by the 
Union Bridge Company, and call for a six-track 
suspension bridge, with span from pier-head to 
pier-head. 

ORDERS were issued on the Ith inst. stating 
it was a matter of rumor that at various points 
in the United States attempts were making “to 
enlist men, to equip and arm vessels, and by 
other illegal measures to aid the insurrection 
now in progress in the island of Cuba.’’ Col- 
| lectors of ports between New York and Browns- 
ville are enjoined to see that the neutrality laws 
of the United States are enforced. 


THe Weather Bureau issued the following 

synopsis of crop reports for the week ending on 
| the eleventh : Upon the whole, the week has 
been more favorable to agriculture than any 
week of the season since the period from the 
first to the seventh. There has, however, been 
too much rain in the portions of the Gulf States, 
where it has been rather cool for cotton, while 
drought conditions exist over portions of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan Northern 
Ohio, West Virginia, and New York. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Friend has a set of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL almost complete, for about 
six years, dack of 1893, which he would be glad 
to give to any person or institution who can 
make use of them. Address J. H.C., this 
office. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
under the care of the Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at Centre meeting-house, 
Delaware, on First-day next, the 16th inst., at 2 
o'clock. 

All members of the committee are expected 
to be present and also to attend the meeting for 
worship in the morning. A profitable day is 
anticipated. Prof. Jos. 5. Walton is expected 
to be present, and all are cordially invited to 
participate. 

ELMA M. Preston, Rec. Secretary. 


*,* A conference under the care of Concord | 


Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held at Willistown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Sixth month 16, at 2.30 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* A Friends’ conference, under the care of 
the Temperance Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Wrightstown, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Sixth month 16, 1895, at 3 p.m. The meeting 
will be addressed by Samuel B. Carr. 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 
half of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


On be- 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 

20. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville. 

29. Scipio, North Street, N.Y. 


Pa. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 23, at 3 o'clock. 

Reading Meeting, Sixth month 30. 

Valley Meeting, Seventh month 14. 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh 
month 28, at 3 o’clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerk. 


Sixth 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month will be 
held as follows : 
16. Gunpowder, Md. (old house), at 10 a.m. 
East Branch, N. J., at 3 p. m. 


*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and 


Lancaster avenue, has been changed from I1 | 


o'clock a. m. to 10.30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth month 2, bn! 


Situer Eaters. 


All ordinary soaps are ‘‘sil 
eaters,"’ so to speak. It’s said we 
make the best soap for washins 


cTRO ON 


euee OIL a 


is an article of real merit. If you 
prefer a soap for clec ining silver 
it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. 
It’s absolutely harmless, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Vel 
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eo WILLIAM HEACOCK, Mie | 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. ‘Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 





$ THE SPRING’S THE THING 
makes THE EGAN TRUSS 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 
pressure that re 
places, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 
No other like it. A painless _and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 


teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO 
85 Huron St., NN ARBOR, MICH. 


o The Quaker Ideal. a 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


“Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
__ 3 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


720 Wallace Street, (first door ab. Franklin 8t., 


south side), Phila. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House ard Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

3. R. RicHaRps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





VEATS, TRADE MARK 


CAVE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN Zot OBTATS A PATENT? Fors 
rompt answe: an honest opinion, write to 
aU NN& CO.. ~ S shave had d nearly fifty years’ 
ence in the patent ommunica- 


ormation concerning Patents and how to 
tain them sent free. Also a cmeegne of 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
®pecial notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid ane. 
larzest groulat . Slenantl y illustrated, has by far the 
arces' 


ation of an ee hey in 

world. sent free. 
Buildi ie peer. Single 
beau- 


$3 a Samp 
Edition monthly, & 
copies, 2 3 con Every number 
tiful biates, in colors, and = 
houses, with plans, enabling uilders 
tate st designs and secure con Address 
MUNN & CO., New YorsE, 361 BroaDwa”™ 





world, 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 
turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 

Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention om to all orders, 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In’ von, 

In Millinery, In Sha 

In ak. In Carpets 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upho tery, 

In M 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJadelphia. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


uslin Underwear, etc., etc., 





Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Pisin Work 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


l’asstnG from Hong Kong to Yokohama in 
pleasant weather the imperial beauty of the 
white-capped cone of Fuji-San, towering 12,000 
feet above the sea, dwarfs all other sights. It 
is probably the most beautiful mountain in the 
and justifies Japanese praise of it. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


_ S. P. CRANSTON, © 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUE, (near 40th Street and Lan- 


caster Avenue), 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Sreeet and 
Girard Avenue) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


0 


City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions | 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- | 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 








Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


| 





Oapital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Oapital {raid in), . - « + 250,000.00 
us . . . . . . 50,000.00 
U Profits, . . . . 10,492.06 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Rea: 
cataeed | car Rinses others. The Com 
pany also acts as A , 
ete. Bafe Deposit Boxes to rent from @2 and 
wards, per annvUm. 
JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 


Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris Ear ty, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wm. B. Lang, 7itk and Trust Officer. 


D BS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchmapn, 
A. Graham Elliot, ward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas. J. Bolton Winpenny 
8. Da Page, Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 

Hood Gilpin. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BANKING Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXEcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete., etc. 


eerie 


President, Vice- Presidents, Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee: Wm_H. Bosley, Chairman, : enty: Matthews, George B Baker, Juhu L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis a. Gusdorff. 


THE Gl be AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T Pe U ST CO. 


Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 








OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcites. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS HENRY TATNAL 
H.N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHI > 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. RicHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GBORGE H. MoFADDEN, 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DgsiRaBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuRPLUs of over THREE MiILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND’ 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi aunually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS 





Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,!r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnal!, 
Joseph E Gillinghaw, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart W 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Aciuary 
ASA 8. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE BEST SHOES rom aR | Benjamin Green, 


AT THE LEAST PRICES | ee arpetin gs 
DUTCH Riise Ts. mini, 


ouicninee “2208 Bolten Bona’ St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Alwuye \ 
, WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g~ When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wa | 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to'serving Ofmee, 





